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HE following paper, taken from the late 

report of the Board of Public Charities, 
will be read with deep interest by every friend 
of education. It is in the line of much that 
has appeared in the pages of Zhe Journal, 
but there is necessity of repetition. The 
alarming facts must be kept before the peo- 
ple of the state, until they are ready to take 
the proper steps to eradicate the evil. 


REFORMATION OF NEGLECTED, DESTITUTE AND 
VICIOUS CHILDREN. 





Our suggestions hitherto have related only to the 
amelioration of poverty and the cure of crime in the 
community. We have reached now the more im- 
portant and hopeful subject of the prevention and 
final eradication of both; vice and misery are not 
limited to the adult classes who fill our prisons and 
almshouses; if they were, the certainty of their ex- 
tirpation would be but a matter of time. But, be- 
hind these poor wretches, range their children, line 
after line, from youth to infancy, the “ serried ranks 
of woe,” with the sign of their heritage of want and 
guilt upon their faces, pressing forward to take their 
turn in the prisoner’s dock, the poor-house or the 
jail cell. 

Common sense tells us every day that each of the 
hungry, vicious, filthy children, that we pass in our 
streets or alleys, is driven inexorably by want and 
ignorance, year by year, nearer to one or the other 
of these dead-locks in life—driven there to become 
not only a burden upon the state, but an active evil 
influence in it; and, more than this, the most tragical 
of all spectacles the world can offer, a depraved 
human soul, charging before God its loss and ruin 
upon society. To busy ourselves alone with mature 
and developed crime, and to ignore the breeding 
mass of embryo vice beneath, from which it is steadily 
supplied, is to attempt to dam the river at its mouth 
when it has grown into an irresistible torrent, which 
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but a trifling effort would have dried up at the foun- 
tain. 

The present generation is learning wisdom slowly 
in this matter. In England, Germany, France, and 
in the local and private efforts for the instruction and 
reform in this country, the weight of influence is 
brought to bear upon the children rather than the 
adults of our dangerous classes. The reform of the 
hardened convict, weighted with the habits and 
associations of half a life-time, will usually do no 
more than make him passive in either good or evil, 
while the education and moral training of .a child 
gives us an active element of good in the state. 

Such efforts for prevention of crime among us are, 
as we have stated, but local or private. The common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has been especially tardy and 
languid in her recognition of their utility, Her total 
contribution to the homes, asylums, hospitals, &c., 
through which these lowest classes of the poor are 
reached, has been for the one hundred and twenty 
years ending in 1871, but $377,000, while the first 
cost of one of her penitentiaries for crime exceeded 
a million and a half. Nor is the interior machinery 
of government in the commonwealth employed as yet 
in the rooting out of this quick-growing crop of crime. 
Vice matured is cherished and cared for, with so little 
attempt at reform, that it would seem as if its gene- 
ration rather than regeneration were the object to be 
attained. Every county has its jail and poor-house 
filled with idle paupers and prisoners, a dead weight 
on the working, honest tax-payer, while there are but 
two schools of reform in the state where the imma- 
ture pauper or prisoner can be stopped short in his 
career, taught habits of thrift and industry, and given 
a handicraft which will enable him to become a use- 
ful and self-supporting citizen. 

The blind folly of this preference for the punish- 
ment rather than the prevention of crime is equaled 
only by that of the farmer, who should expend his 
time and strength, year after year, in cutting down 
perpetually renewed crops of weeds, instead of occu- 
pying his ground with wholesome grain, which would 
yield him fair and abundant harvests. What, then, 
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is the first step in the prevention of crime? We 
answer, education! The statistics of every country 
prove the large proportion which the illiterate bear 
to the whole number of criminals! 

*TIt is estimated that in the sixteen southern states 
two-thirds of the prisoners are illiterate, while in the 
rest of the Union more than one-third are so; which 
gives us about one-half the whole number of prison- 
ers as without education. In the prison statistics of 
New York city (where crime, its causes and results, 
are condensed with photographic clearness for the 
expert) it is reported that in 1871, in a population of 
942,242, there were 62,238 persons unable to read 
and write; but of 51,466 prisoners in that year, 
19,160 were illiterate, showing that, of the ignorant 
class, one in three committed crimes, while of those 
who could read or write the proportion of offenders 
was as one in twenty-seven. There is no need, how- 
ever, to multiply such statistics as these; the expe- 
rience of every man tells him that the ignorant are 
weak, and fall stupidly and easily into error. In 
Massachusetts, in the same year, out of 97,742 illite- 
rate, 4,791 were criminals (that is, one in twenty,) 
while the proportion of criminals in the class who 
had received a primary education was as I to 126%. 
In the penitentiaries and county jails of our own 
state, practically one-half of the inmates are illiterate. 

We are aware that it is often declared that “merely 
to read and write will not diminish crime or make 
better citizens.” But the practical alternative is not 
between a knowledge of reading and writing, on the 
one hand, and habits of morality and religion on the 
other, but between so much knowledge as is in- 
volved in reading and writing and no education at 
all; between so much knowledge as that, or blank 
ignorance, or a training only in habits of vice and 
crime. But we believe that there is a natural affinity 
between knowledge and good morals; between the 
normal culture of the intellect and of the heart; be- 
tween truth and rectitude, and that even the mere 
knowledge of reading and writing increases both the 
means and tendency to acquire both the knowledge 
and the habits of virtue and good morals. And, be- 
sides, such instruction is not obtained to the exclu- 
sion of moral and even religious training. Ninety- 
nine in a hundred of the teachers in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania are and will continue to be 
moral, and nine-tenths are religious persons. Such 
instruction and training radiate constantly, in an un- 
conscious influénce from the person, bearing an ex- 
ample of the teacher, even where formal lessons and 
special exercises are not employed to promote them. 

Any scheme for the redemption of neglected and 
vicious children, however, is incomplete which sim- 
ply aims to quicken their brains; the habits of thought 
must be made wholesome and pure, just as clean habits 
of body are inculcated; their moral sense must be 
awakened, and self-respect nourished; their concep- 
tions of God elevated and vitalized by being brought 
to bear on their daily life. There is a vague belief 
in the public mind (and a consequent apathy there- 
on) that this moral training ought to reach a child 
through domestic influences, and that the state is only 
responsible for the intellectual instruction which the 
public schools supply. These schools, it is argued, 
are amply sufficient to educate the 80 to 100,000 per- 
sons in the state under the age of 21, who are unable 
to read and write. Acting under this conviction the 
Constitutional Convention refused to extend to them 
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any other relief, and hindered the action of the Legis- 
lature by requiring a two-thirds* vote before further 
aid from the state could be extended tothem. The 
argument appears plausible. The state provides a 
costly machinery of education, and if certain classes 
will not avail themselves of it, the loss and punish- 
ment must be theirs, 

We present the plain facts of the case. The schools 
are, as a rule, so admirable that they are used both 
by the working and the wealthier classes. Rules of 
cleanliness, neatness in dress, &c., are established, 
which effectually exclude the ragged, filthy hordes 
who need this training most, and the demands upon 
the intellectual exertions of the children in the schools 
of the large cities are so great, and the display at the 
‘*exhibitions” so costly, that it requires the most whole- 
some and plentiful food to enable a child to bear the 
physical strain of the one, and no small expenditure 
of money to meet the demand of the other. It sounds 
well in theory to point to our school-houses as a gift 
of the state to the poor, but the actual fact is that the 
hungry little beggar at their doors has no more chance 
of admission than Lazarus into the gates of Dives. 

Of this class there are some 20,000 in the city of 
Philadelphia alone, and alike proportion in the other 
large cities. Even if they were accepted they would 
not enter them, as they are either utterly homeless or 
the children of parents unable to feed and clothe them, 
and they are obliged to keep up their wretched lives 
by either begging or theft. We point you to this 
army of destitution and vice and ask what shall we 
do with it? Barred out from the public schools; 
barred from the trades by the stringent laws of the 
trades-unions—in lack of food and clothing—what is 
left to them but crime? Paris, in the hands of her 
neglected, ignorant poor, gives us a suggestive warn- 
ing. Ignore their condition but a few years longer, 
and, with the ballot-box in their control, the problem 
of the hour may be, What will they do with us? 

We propose, as a remedy for this evil, first, the 
continued aid of the state to reformatory schools; 
the alteration of these schools into institutions bear- 
ing less of a penal, and more of a domestic and in- 
structive character. In connection with this point, 
we highly commend the contemplated change of 
place and character in the Pennsylvania Reform 
School, which is to be removed from Allegheny city 
toa large farm; the family system, in lieu of the 
congregate, having been adopted, and the inmates 
instructed in agricultural work. The tilling of the 
soil offers in this country the surest chance of em- 
ployment, and the certain removal to a distance from 
the temptations of city life. The percentage of chil- 
dren trained into good citizens by these schools, is set 
down at 60 at the lowest. These reformatory schools 
are intended, however, only for the treatment of the 
real or quasi criminal. There is a large number of 
children in them whose sole fault is a refractory tem- 
per or vagrancy, and whose association with the 
openly vicious can only result in their corruption. 

This class, and the swarms of youthful beggars 
outside of the schools, have offered a sad and terrible 
problem for the consideration of thoughtful men in 
every country, The problem has been solved in 
Scotland, England, and in some parts of our own 
country, by what means and with what success a few 
brief statements will effectually demonstrate. 

The first industrial school was opened in a loft of 
a blacksmith’s forge in Aberdeen, under the direc- 
tion of Sheriff Watson, who originated the plan in 
1841, “with half a dozen boys dragged in by the 
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police.” The results of the industrial school system 
thus established were: 
1840. 1870. 
Children supported by theft or beg- 
ee ee a ee ee 280 None. 
Adult vagrants in rural districts for 
S years . we oo eo wo oo «25250 349 
Children abs i et he bhp, Nea 370 79 








Thefts reported from 1845 to 1850,.1,142; 1865 to 
1870, 361. 

These schools in Aberdeen were the prototypes of 
all industrial schools in Great Britain. In order to 
insure the attendance of the street Arabs, dependent 
on their own thefts or begging for food, a soup 
kitchen was attached to the schools, and the police 
were authorized to arrest all children begging and 
bring them in. 

Reformatory schools received the sanction of Par- 
liament in Great Britain in 1853, and industrial 
schools in 1854. By subsequent acts they were 
placed under control of the home office, and an 
allowance granted, per capita, for the education and 
maintenance of the inmates. There were 100 of the 
certified industrial schools, in 1872, in successful 
operation in England and Scotland, under control of 
different religious or charitable associations, and they 
are supported in part by voluntary contributions, by 
government grant, by payment from parents, who 
send their children voluntarily, and by profits in the 
industrial department. 

In some of these schools the children are fed dur- 
ing the day and return to their homes at night; in 
others they are fed, clothed and lodged. The chil- 
dren are governed by the family system, educated as 
their future position requires, and trained to be prac- 
tical farmers, sailors, shoemakers, carpenters, bakers, 
weavers, &c., &c. 

The girls are educated in the use of the needle and 
sewing machine, in laundry work, cooking, house- 
wifery, &c. 

The total number admitted into these schools 
amounted at the last official returns to 25,376. Of 
those discharged, the percentage—the first being that 
of the boys, the second that of the girls—was: 

Doing well, 70.2 and 73.7; doubtful, 6.18 and 
8.8; convicted, 3.13 and 2.2; unknown, 13.3 and 
13.6; died, 2.2 and 2.5. 

In 1856, before the reformatory and industrial 
system was put into operation, the number of com- 
mitments to prison of children under 16 was 13,981. 
In 1870, with a 14 years increase of population, the 
commitments were 9,998. Mr. Barwick Baker, who 
founded the first reformatory school in England, on 
his own estate, thus testifies to the success of the 
system. In Gloucester, in 1844, we had seven jails 
and 870 persons. In 1872, we have pulled down six 
out of the seven, and have but 170 inmates in that. 
An example of the benefit derived from a system of 
industrial schools, differing in detail from those in 
England, is found near at hand, In 1852 and 1853 
special attention was directed in the city of New 
York to the subject of juvenile vagrancy and crime, 
and associations were formed for the prevention of 
crime. The machinery put in motion by these so- 
cieties were industrial schools and the removal of 
children to homes in the west. Of these schools 36 
are maintained by one society alone. The aggre- 
gate attendance at the whole of them reaches 13,606. 
The action of these associations is unaided by the 
State, and umenforced by law. There is, therefore, a 
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lack of thoroughness and force in the system which 
that of Great Britain possesses, yet the result in ten 
years of their vigorous and humane efforts, which we 
append below, is startling in its success. The fol- 
lowing are the arrests and commitments of girls in 


1860 and 1870: 














| 1860. | 1870. 
Arrests for vagrancy. ... . 2,161 495 
Arrests for pocket picking . . 59 3 
Arrests for petty larceny .. . 959 823 
33179 1,321 
Commitments for vagrancy . .| 5,880 671 
Commitments for petty larceny . 890 746 
6,770 1,417 











The following are the arrests and commitments of 
boys in the same years: 














| 1860. | 1870. 

Arrests for vagrancy . . . . ., 1,800 |1,331 
Arrests for pocket picking. . 407 | 46-1871 
Arrests for petty larceny 2,987 |3,171 

5,194 |4,548 
Commitments for vagrancy . .| 2,708 |1,378 
Commitments for petty larceny . | 2,575 |2,241 

5,283 |3,619 








According to the increase of population the in- 
crease of crime should have been 20 per cent. in- 
stead of which the commitments of girls for vagrancy, 
as we see, diminished in ten years, 5,000. “‘Nothing,”’ 
says Mr. Brace, who presents this record, “can account 
for this diminution of crime but moral and preven- 
tive measures ; for during that time a terrible war has 
occurred with all its necessary evils, and several 
panics and prostrations of business.”” We need ad- 
duce no further proof of the efficiency of the plan 
which. we propose, viz: That industrial schools shall 
be introduced and assisted by the state. The sup- 
port of a child in one of these, as we stated in our 
last report, will cost the state $20 per annum. The 
support of the same child matured into a criminal 
will cost her $200 per annum. ‘Our system of in- 
dustrial schools,” says a Swede, “ is costly, but not 
dear. We cannot afford to let a child grow up in 
ignorance and vice.” Still less can we afford it 
when the ignorant and vicious adult will shortly help 
to make the laws which are to govern us. 

The plan we offer is neither costly nor difficult. 
Considered from the lowest point of view, that of 
economy, by the statistics given above, it will save 
the commonwealth in ten years the expense of at 
least one-third of her present number of criminals ; 
considered in regard to its humane aspects, we believe 
it to offer the only means at once rational and Chris- 
tian, by which the seething mass of ignorance and 
crime which underlies society, here as elsewhere, 
may be reached, and greatly reduced or wholly eradi- 
cated. 

Profoundly impressed by the truth of the sugges- 
tions which we have made to your honorable bodies, 
on this highly important subject, this board has ven- 
tured to prepare a bill for your consideration, which 
will not only effect the purpose of these suggestions, 
but which will also establish an impartial and uni- 
form system respecting all those classes of institu- 
tions which provide for the maintenance and edyca- 
tion of destitute and neglected children. 
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EDUCATION IN THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


[If education is to be of any account at the Centennial Expo- 
sition itis quite time some steps were taken to ascertain what 
should be p nog and how best to doit. Asa timely contribu- 
tion on this subject we commend to our readers, and especially 
to those interested in the Centennial, the following article from 
the New England Yournal of Education.—Ev.] 


HE great Centennial Exhibition is to 

take place. It isto be both national 
and international in character. It will bea 
World’s Fair. All this may be counted as 
settled. Enough leading states have signi- 
fied their concurrence to make it certain that 
all will codperate. As early as December 
last, twenty-two foreign governments had 
signified their intention to participate, and 
the notes of preparation were heard in others. 
The president has again urged upon Congress 
the importance of lending some aid, and it 
is to be hoped his application may succeed. 
But whatever Congress may do, the exhibi- 
tion is to take place, opening April 19, 1876, 
the anniversary of Lexington, and closing on 
the r9th of October, the anniversary of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

It will be the largest and most complete 
exhibition of our arts, our resources, and our 
civilization, we have ever made. We have 
taken part in the World’s Fairs held in 
Europe, in England, France, and Austria, 
and have won some prizes which have grati- 
fied our pride, and given us courage. But it 
was the almost unanimous opinion of the 
Americans who were present at these great 
European exhibitions, that our country was 
very meagerly and meanly represented, and 
that we did not fairly maintain the rank so 
often and so freely claimed by us as among 
the foremost of civilized peoples. But the 
excuses for our inferior display seemed plausi- 
ble, if not satisfactory. An ocean had to be 
traversed by our exhibitors, and American 
manufacturers had no pecuniary interest in 
the show sufficient to induce them to meet 
the trouble and expense. They had no hope 
to win a place in the European markets sup- 
plied with cheaper labor than theirs; and 
American inventors had more fears of piracies 
than hopes of patents. So we choked down 
our shame, and stoutly assured our critics that 
America could beat them if she would. But 
now the case will be all changed. We shall 
be on our own soil. A great central city, 
easily reachec from all parts of the country, 
will be the scene of the contest. Our man- 
ufacturers, inventors, and capitalists will be 
struggling to keep and extend their own home 
markets against all foreign traders. 

The stimulation of a great national anni- 





versary, the Centennial of our National In- 
dependence, will be upon us, and all our 
patriotism as well as our pride will impel the 
country to do its utmost. 


OUR IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS ON TRIAL. 


We have challenged the notice of the 
civilized world, and we have done it in the 
name and behalf of republican institutions. 
The scores of thousands of our countrymen 
who have poured annually along the high- 
ways of European travel have not stinted to 
vaunt the power and wealth of the great re- 
public; and our emigration agents have 
spread broadcast the praises of the art-pro- 
moting, wealth-producing powers of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The representatives and citizens of foreign 
nations will come by thousands and tens of 
thousands, to mark for themselves, with pro- 
found and sharp attention, the proofs we 
shall give of our real standing and advance- 
ment. Our country, our institutions, and 
our government will be on trial as they have 
never been till now—a trial, invited by our- 
selves, before the august tribunal of the na- 
tions. Not poor emigrants seeking a home, 
but the intelligent and cultivated people will 
visit this exhibition, and the presses of Europe 
will teem with their more or less calm and 
searching estimates of our condition, our 
arts, and our relative standing in the great 
family of civilized peoples. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


Who does not see that in such an_exhibi- 
tion, American education must hold a most 
prominent place? Americans have gloried 
in the universal prevalence and high charac- 
ter of our systems of popular education. Our 
example has been quoted with approbation 
by European statesmen and journalists, and 
our leading institutions have been described 
by the European press. The magnificent dona- 
tions made by private citizens for the found- 
ing of colleges and universities, have been 
told widely in the Old World, and have 
helped to increase the interest in our educa- 
tional system. ‘To make any small and in- 
adequate exhibition of our school system will 
dishonor us and disappoint our friends. 
Thousands of spectators from the schools and 
universities of Europe will turn to this part 
of the exhibition with the keenest curiosity. 
No part of the display made by our country 
will be more eagerly looked for, or more 
critically examined. We cannot afford a 
failure here. If we are the intelligent, wisely- 
trained, self-governing people we have claim- 
ed to be, the style of people out of which a 
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successful republic must be made, if our suc- 
cess in maintaining a free government is the 
result of our popular education—if indeed 
our people are superior to the masses of the 
old world monarchies, and our system of ed- 
ucation is fit for a free people, this is the 
place to show it. 


WHAT TO EXHIBIT. 


We may trust to the well-known enterprise 
of our great publishers and manufacturers to 
make a full showing of the school books and 
apparatus for which our country is already 
famous. We have little to fear in this de- 
partment either as to the extent of the exhi- 
bition or as to its intrinsic merit. The school 
books of America will bear comparison with 
those of any other country. In the depart- 
ment of primary instruction we shall stand 
unrivaled ; but our success in that of superior 
education is less certain. We must still, for 
a time perhaps, yield the palm to the old 
world in the text-books of the highest learn- 
ing and in the finer apparatus of science. 

The public spirit and honest pride of our 
various school boards, committees, and trus- 
tees will doubtless take good care to provide 
drawings and models of their elegant and 
costly school buildings. These were shown, 
to some extent, at Vienna. It will certainly 
be done to a grander extent and with a great- 
er effectiveness here at home. Our school 
architecture will not shame us, though the 
styles of building may not always prove to 
be in the best taste. The elegance, magnifi- 
cence, and commodiousness of our palatial 
school-houses will challenge admiration, if 
not full approval. 

Our energetic Commissioner of Education, 
aided by a host of state, county, and city 
superintendents, will take care that the long 
lines of school reports filled with the aston- 
ishing figures which number the grand army 
of pupils, the host of teachers, and the 
princely expenditures, shall not be wanting. 
Nor ought they to be too modest in blazon- 
ing upon maps, charts and schemes, of the 
most magnificent dimensions, the grand sum 
totals of those statistics of our school work, 
with every form of illustration and analysis, 
so that the most careless and cursory visitor 
to the exhibition may catch the gigantic 
facts. 

Nor must the press of the country be left 
out. In the German School Department, at 
Vienna, the spectator saw spread out before 
him, rank upon rank, the splendid array of 
the newspapers of Germany. Let a similar 
exhibit be made here. The newspaper and 
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periodical publications of the United States 
will not suffer from comparison with those of 
any other land. And to these should be 
added the books published in America. The 
real intelligence and intellectual activity of 
a country is best understood by the extent 
and character of the provisions required to 
satisfy its daily, weekly, and monthly hunger 
for the periodic issues of the press. The real 
fruitfulness of the American press has never 
been fairly and fully known. Let the great 
stream of American literature be shown in all 
its breadth and depth. But the most im- 
portant part of the exhibition is yet to be 
mentioned. It is the show of actual results 
—the specimens of the school work of the 
pupils. Tere lies our danger ; and here, if 
active measures be not taken to prevent it, 
will be our failure. Some of us recollect the 
severe, but too just criticisms of the Austrian 
and other European papers upon this part of 
our exhibition in the Welt Austellung at 
Vienna, Our school-houses, school-books, 
and apparatus were praised most generously, 
but when inquiry was made for the work of 
the American school-children, the show was 
so poor and meagre as to wholly discredit 
the richness of our facilities of instruction. 
The fruits evidently did not answer to the 
magnificence of the tree. 

In the German and Austrian school de- 
partments one saw in abundance the practi- 
cal proofs of their school-work. From the 
little models in clay, the drawings, writings, 
compositions, etc., of the primary schools, 
and even the Kindergartens, to the splendid 
work of the great polytechnic schools, every- 
where the eye met these exhibitions of school- 
work, affording a proof that no skepticism 
could gainsay of the real scope and excellence 
of German education. 

Let the committees who may have the 
Educational Department of the Centennial 
in charge see to it that timely notice be given . 
to the schools of the country to participate. 
Let schools of all grades, from the district 
school to the university, be invited to show 
their work. A little ingenuity will serve to 
classify and prepare instructions for this ex- 
hibition. It should be full, embracing, as 
far as possible, every department of the work ; 
it should be uniform in plan, so as to render 
comparison easy ; it should be adequate, not 
the work of a few choice pupils, but of whole 
classes, that some idea may be gained of the 
general efficiency of the system. We cannot 
in this article attempt to outline, even, the 
scope of this exhibition. Its necessity and 
importance all must see. 
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HOW TO EXHIBIT. 


There is an ‘‘ art of putting things.’’ The 
most rich and abundant exhibition may fail 
if badly arranged. A small one may please 
and impress, if managed with skill. No small 
responsibility will fall upon the men who 
shall be chosen to marshal into order this 
grand exposition of the education of our 
country. Our space will not allow even hints, 
if hints would serve any good end. One 
prime requisite should be imperatively de- 
manded, viz.: large, ample space. The 
American Educational Department at Vienna 
was felt by many to be very near a failure, 
notso much from lack of material as from 
defective arrangement. It was cramped and 
crowded till it resembled achild’s play-house, 
and all nobleness and grandeur of effect were 
lost. It will be madness to repeat this folly 
on our own soil. 


7 
_ 
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‘THE SLIGHTED HALF. 








NE of the most distinguished savants 

of this century, with that admirable 
clearness of expression of which he is master, 
says: ‘‘ Education has two great ends to 
which everything else must be subordinated. 
The one of these is to secure knowledge ; 
the other is to develop the love of right and 
the hatred of wrong.’’ We know very well 
that there are thousands of Pennsylvanians 
who would, at least in their own minds, dis- 
tinctly repudiate this definition of the sphere 
of education—* practical ’’’ men, who look 
upon training of the intellect merely as the 
best means of securing worldly success, as a 
fitting for some private business or public 
office. And there are ers of thousands of 
our citizens who have no definite conception 
of the work of education at all. Tey fallin 
Machiavelli’s third class, in his great division 
of the human family, into ‘‘those who think 
for themselves, those who think through 
others, and those who do not think at all.’’ 
The savant first quoted goes on to say, 

‘¢ With wisdom and uprightness a nation can 
make its way worthily, and beauty will fol- 
low in the footsteps of the two, even if she 
be not specially invited ; while there is, per- 
haps, no sight in the world more saddening 
and revolting than is offered by men sunk in 
ignorance of everything but what other men 
have written ; seeming devoid of moral be- 
lief or guidance; but with the sense of 
beauty so keen and the power of expression so 
cultivated that their sensual caterwauling may 
almost be taken for the music of the spheres. 
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‘* At present education is almost entirely 
devoted to the cultivation of the power of 
expression and of the sense of literary beauty. 
The matter of having anything to say be- 
yond a hash-up of other people’s opinions, 
or of possessing any interior sense of beauty, 
so that we may distinguish between the God- 
like and the devilish, is left aside as of no 
moment. I think I do not err in saying 
that if science were made the foundation of 
education, instead of being at most stuck on 
as acornice to the edifice, this state of things 
could not exist.”’ 

Now, we have no desire to underrate the 
culture of the intellect. Indeed we regard 
its cultivation as an indispensable condition 
not only of the progress of the individual, 
but of the nation—of the world at large. 
We do not apprehend the slightest danger, 
either to the individual or the state, from 
the very highest cultivation of the intellect 
proper. The only possible danger lies in 
the cultivation of the intellect exclusively, 
and we maintain that in our domestic edu- 
cation, as well as that of the public schools, 
private seminaries and colleges, the moral 
sense, the conscience, is the slighted half of 
man’s spiritual nature. We do not intend, 
in this assertion, any sweeping denunciation 
of parents, guardians, or teachers, knowing 
well that there are many who are discharg- 
ing their duty quietly and faithfully. But 
we assert that, in the main, the moral sense 
is almost wholly neglected, both at home 
and in the school. 


There is, probably, not a parent, guardian 


or teacher in the state who, if asked whether 
or not lying is wrong, would not prompt- 
ly reply that it is; and yet we venture to 
believe not only that downright falsehood 
(though more frequently the vice of untruth- 
fulness takes the form of prevarication or 
tergiversation,) is constantly winked at and 
allowed to pass without stern rebuke by a 
large proportion of those who are entrusted 
with moulding the characters of the rising 
generation, but that these deviations may, 
without any especial keenness of vision, be 
detected in the conduct of the parents and 
teachers themselves. And it is scarcely more 
absurd to expect water to rise higher than its 
source than to expect children and youth to 
practice that rigid and honest adherence to 
truth of which their parents and teachers set 
them no example. 

So with the sense of justice. How few 
parents there are who will not support their 
children in what both must know is utterly 
wrong and unjust, whenever those children 
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come into conflict with others (whether they 
be children or teachers, ) in the commission 
of unjust actions. Every one knows, for 
example, how miserable is the chance for 
even and exact justice to a negro child when 
endeavoring to protect himself against the 
tyranny and insults of white children, or a 
bullied and hectored outcast, even of the 
white race, when he comes into conflict with 
pampered and unprincipled children of more 
influential families, In saying this we have 
no disposition whatever to pander to demo- 
cratical envy and jealousy, which we are 
very well aware is very rife in our country, 
and which is often utterly groundless, but 
simply to call public attention distinctly to 
most important facts. And it is quite as im- 
portant to the unjust person (taking any- 
thing like an enlightened and noble view of 
the matter,) as to the injured one that such 
injustice be checked and forbidden, since he 
who cherishes injustice in his own soul in- 
jures himself more deeply than it is possible 
for another to do. 

Weare thoroughly convinced that a large 
proportion of the evil now existing in the 
‘world would be remedied by a higher and 
nobler education of the neglected half of a 
child’s spiritual nature, and are free to say 
for ourselves, that if this can be proven to 
be impossible we shall become indifferent to 
the cause of education, or, rather, we shall 
oppose all training of the intellect. We have 
no vocation to the task of sharpening men’s 
wits in order to render them more skillful in 
outwitting and imposing upon each other. 

How many teachers are there now in Penn- 
sylvania who could point out parents who 
have introduced their children with flattering 
declarations of their ‘‘smartness?’’ And 
how few are there who could truthfully desig- 
nate parents who have modestly and humbly 
presented their children with the declaration 
that they were neither especially gifted nor 
brilliant, but that they hoped the teacher 
would find them truthful, honest and good ! 

We do not say that there is no pre- 
tence of moral instruction; but it is very 
apt to be of the ‘‘moral pocket-handker- 
chief’’ kind, leading to such results as are 
portrayed in the story of the school-boy who 
wrote an essay on the evils of gluttony, 
which was the admiration of both parents 
and teachers, but who was unfortunately dis- 
covered on the following day to have made 
himself sick through a clandestine visit to 
his mother’s pantry, where he had gorged 
himself with pound-cake, preserves and 
pastry. POQUESSING. 
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MECHANICS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


HE following report of the board of 

trustees of the Mechanics’ High School 
of Pennsylvania will be read with interest by 
a large number of the readers of Zhe Journal. 
The subject of technical education is becom- 
ing every day of more practical importance. 
The time is not far distant when further 
legislative action will be taken in this direc- 
tion. It will be the safer perhaps for being 
a little slow. 

REPORT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 
GENTLEMEN—By an act entitled an act to establish 

the Mechanics’ high school of Pennsylvania, approved 
June 3, 1873, a board of trustees was created for the 
purpose expressed in its title. This act named nine 
prominent citizens of the state, who, in connection 
with the Governor, the Superintendent of the Com- 
mon Schools and the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, were to compose this board. The board has 
been organized and devoted much time to an inquiry 
how its duties could be best performed. 

The object of this act was, undoubtedly, to organize 
one or more institutions to impart practical education 
in the mechanic arts. This is clear from the general 
tenor of the entire act. It was primarily designed to 
make the children of Pennsylvania better qualified in 
the future to become the foremen, engineers and 
superintendents of her own work-shops. If Penn- 
sylvania is to retain her pre-eminence as the great 
mining and manufacturing state of the Union, this 
object is one of vital importance. The more care 
fully our board have examined the subject, the more 
fully have they become satisfied of the magnitude of 
this subject. If Pennsylvania does not qualify her 
own children to lead in these branches, then they 
will have to enter as ordinary workmen, and the 
more thoroughly educated from other states and other 
countries will become the skilled leaders, to whom 
our sons will be the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, Half the difficulties between employees and 
employed would be obviated if our own children 
filled our mines and work-shops. Our children have 
the brains equal to any the world affords, and if we 
train them up to skilled industrial occupations they 
will find remunerative employment in good old Penn- 
sylvania, and need not emigrate to other states in 
search of employment. 

During the last year many things have occurred to 
encourage us to hope for the ultimate success of the 
measures entrusted to our care. Quite a number of 
the leading newspapers of the state have contained 
ably written articles urging the imperative necessity 
of such education as our board has proposed. The 
Governor, in his annual message, urges upon the at- 
tention of the legislature the importance and necessity 
of this species of education. The Superintendent of 
Cummon Schools enters still more largely upon this 
subject, and discusses considerably in detail the 
modifications required to complete the system. The 
high schools of most of our large towns have already 
organized classes and engaged in the preliminary in- 
struction of thiskind. In the Philadelphia and Pitts. 
burgh high schools especially, rapid progress has 
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been made with advanced classes in mechanical in- 
struction. 

Upon a careful review of the whole subject, we 
find little to add to our programme, as laid down in 
our last annual report. Our board and the public 
seem to have recognized it as sound in principle and 
eminently practical in its recommendations. We 
have this year only attempted to enlighten the public 
mind, and to reach the public conscience. Two ad- 
dresses were delivered by eminent educators, in 
which the importance and necessity of such technical 
education as we advocate were prominently set forth. 
The first of these was by Chancellor Woods, of the 
Western University, Pittsburgh, and was delivered 
before the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, at Shippensburg, in August last. Several 
of the leading newspapers of the state copied this ad- 
dress in full, and many others gave extracts. It was 
published in pamphlet form at Pittsburgh, and our 
secretary has inserted it in his annual report of sta- 
tistics. Probably thirty thousand copies of this 
valuable address have been given to the public. The 
second essay upon this subject, to which we would 
call special attention, was prepared by A. D. White, 
LL.D., of Cornell University, New York, contained 
in the June number of the Popular Science Monthly, 
showing the dependence of our agricultural, mining 
and manufacturing industries upon higher educa- 
tional developments. These two elaborate essays 
comprehend almost everything that can be urged by 
us, and their extensive publication shows how deeply 
this cause is becoming embalmed in popular esti- 
mation. 

The grand jury of Philadelphia, at the last August 
term, in their final presentment to the court, say; 
“We were amazed to see the large number of young 
men, ranging from seventeen to twenty-one years, 
brought before us as criminals; and, upon inquiring, 
were told that they had never learned a trade, and 
that it was impossible for them to learn a trade, be- 
cause skilled workmen belonging to trades-unions 
would not allow the taking of apprentices,” And 
the grand jury go on to censure the trades-unions for 
their illiberality, &c. But trades-unions are a fixed 
fact among us, and we may as well recognize them 
as such. Their policy is undoubtedly a narrow one; 
but then it has, as they believe, been forced upon 
them by the law of self-protection. It is, therefore, 
useless to find fault, when we cannot possibly mend 
matters. Perhaps, if we felt crushed by a policy 
which, at best, only supplied the absolute necessities 
of life to those dependent upon us, we might not 
wish to increase the number of skilled competitors. 
At any rate, all this only adds an overwhelming ar- 
gument for the creation and support of schools, to 
which all the young of both sexes should be admit- 
ted and taught the largest number possible of useful 
trades. : 

Let us widen the field of our industries by in- 
creased education in science and art to the extent, if 
possible, that all may have opportunity for usefulness 

and prosperity. Art produces things of beauty which 
we all more or less desire. Skill in art will produce 
among us many of those articles that are now im- 
ported from foreign countries solely for the beauty of 
their design and the exquisiteness of their finish. 
Mechanic arts give us thousands of comforts, as well 
as luxuries, increasing productive labor, placing in 
the hands of all the people what a few years ago 
could only be had by the wealthy. Inventions from 
day to day are brought still farther, adding force to 
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mind in cheaper production. All these, properly 
combined, add wealth to the nation and prosperity 
to the people. A higher and wider education en- 
larges the field of wants, and broadens the area of 
industries, increasing the avenues of employment, 
making an industrious, happy and prosperous people 
and wealthy commonwealth. 

Dr. Woods, in his able address, says: ‘‘Massachu- 
setts, ever alive to her educational and manufactur- 
ing interests, finding that she was far behind Europe 
in the education of her laborers, and that, as a con- 
sequence, her industries were suffering, adopted 
drawing as one of the studies to be tanght in all the 
public schools of the state, making it obligatory on 
every city of ten thousand inhabitants, or more, to 
furnish free instruction in this art to all over fifteen 
years of age. An art director was procured from 
Europe, at a salary of five thousand dollars, and 
generous provisions were in all respects made. The 
result was most gratifying. In 1870 her products in 
printed cottons was over $17,000,000, and her other 
manufactures, in which designs are of first import- 
ance, were probably more. Massachusetts never 
made a better investment for her sons and daughters, 
and her manufacturing interests.” 

This subject presented is of so much magnitude 
and interest as to be inexhaustible, and one which 
time only can develop. Let us, therefore, take hope 
from the progress already made, and the encourage- 
ments presented. We have the codperation of the 
best minds engaged in educational pursuits, and may 
well hope, from the usefulness of the labor, to see 
success from year to year of the most satisfactory 
kind. 

[Signed,] W. T. Hildrup, President ; Thomas J. 
Bigham, Secretary; and J. A. Grier, William Mann, 
George Coray, Isaac Seltzer, Joseph Manuel, John 
M’Carthy, Henry F. Snyder, Jacob Reese, 7ruséees. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK. 


HE Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion in the state of New York, Hon. 
Neil Gilmour, in his late report presents his 
views respecting the recent enactment in that 
state, enforcing attendance at school. We 
quote them in full: . 


The most prominent, if not the most important, 
educational problem before the Legislature and peo- 
ple of the state at the present time, is that presented 
by the question, “Shall attendance upon the schools 
be made compulsory ?”’ This question was exten- 
sively discussed in the Legislature last winter, and 
the result was the passage of the act, chapter 421, 
Laws of 1874. The almost universal expression of 
opinion among those who have in good faith endeav- 
ored to discharge the new duties imposed upon them 
by the compulsory education act, is that the law, if 
it is to be enforced and put into practical operation, 
must be materially amended and modified. Such 
is, also, my own judgment. It would be far better 
to have no law whatever upon this subject, than to 
have upon our statute books an act which would be 
openly and notoriously disregarded. 

Upon the general subject of compulsory education 
I have strong and well-defined convictions. I do 
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not hold, with my immediate predecessor in office, 
Mr. Weaver, that such a system ought, under no cir- 
cumstances, to be adopted; nor doI concur with 
those who are of the opinion that such an act is un- 
constitutional. But I am convinced that a system of 
compulsory attendance cannot be put into successful 
operation at once, nor, indeed, until after some years 
of careful preparation, during which time the Legis- 
lature must codperate with those charged with the 
execution of the school laws, to the end that ample 
accommodations may be provided, the quality of the 
instruction imparted be improved, and proper provi- 
sion be made for the care of truants and vagrants. 
I am also decidedly of the opinion that, if we can, 
under a voluntary system, closely approximate the 
results which we aim to reach by the enactment of a 
compulsory law, it will be better not to have such a 
law upon our statute books. 

I do not make a specific recommendation that the 
law of last winter be repealed. The Legislature has 
placed itself on record in favor of the theory of com- 
pulsory education, and it might seem disrespectful 
for me, so soon after the passage of the act, to urge 
its repeal. It will be my pleasure, as well as my 
duty, to render such assistance as I can toward the 
proper enforcement of all educational acts passed by 
the Legislature. But if the compulsory law is to 
remain upon the statute books, I urge that it be 
amended in the many particulars in which it is de- 
fective, and modified by striking out those provi- 
sions whch are especially obnoxious. 

Let me now briefly state what I consider defects 
in the present law. The first and second sections of 
the act require that all children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years shall be instructed in ‘spell- 
ing, reading, writing, English grammar, geography 
and arithmetic.”. The law should never seem to re- 
quire an impossibility. There are children in the 
state between the ages of eight and fourteen years 
who have not learned the alphabet, and the question 
has more than once been presented to me, “How are 
we to instruct such children in English grammar, 
geography and arithmetic?’ Of course, instruction 
in these branches cannot be given to such children, 
and to that extent the law must be disregarded. 

The second section also absolutely prohibits the 
employment of any child under the age of fourteen 
years, during the school hours of any day, unless such 
child can produce a certificate of attendance at school 
for a period of at least fourteen weeks during the 
fifty-two weeks next preceding. This provision of 
law, if strictly enforced, would, in many cases, work 
great hardship. I do not under-estimate the value of 
education when I say that there is something of even 
greater importance. In every one of our large cities 
there are hundreds of children under the age of four- 
teen years, who are neither truants nor vagrants, who 
do not, and cannot consistently, attend school. These 
children are employed in shops, offices and manufac- 
turing establishments, and to withdraw them from 
their labors, even for so commendable a purpose as 
procuring for them an elementary education, would 
frequently entail great hardship. Some of them are 
orphans who must labor to support themselves. How 
are they to be clothed, fed and lodged when they 
cease working? In other cases, sick parents or 
younger children depend for support upon the earn- 
ings, small as they may be, of those who are thus 
employed. I cannot bring myself to believe that it 


would be right to interfere with the employment of 
children thus circumstanced—certainly not without 
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making adequate provision, at the public expense, 
for their support, and the support of those dependent 
upon them—and, therefore, recommend that discre- 
tionary power be conferred upon school trustees and 
the members of boards of education, to excuse at- 
tendance in such cases as seem to them right and 
proper. 

There are other minor defects in the act, towhich 
it is unnecessary I should call the attention of the 
Legislature, inasmuch as they will probably suggest 
themselves to the educational committees of the two 
houses. In the criticisms which I have made upon 
the act, I have been actuated by no captious or fault- 
finding spirit, but have been desirous, rather, of aid- 
ing the Legislature to perfect the law, by stating the 
results of my observation and experience. Those 
who labored for the enactment of the law last winter 
undoubtedly acted in the utmost good faith, and from 
the best of motives. It was not, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected that the system devised by them would be 
perfect at the beginning. 

Should the Legislature see fit to repeal the act of 
last winter, I most earnestly recommend that the free 
school system be supplemented by a practical truancy 
and vagrancy act, and that means be taken to en- 
courage the establishment and maintenance of night 
schools in cities and manufacturing villages. With 
a system embracing free public day-schools, stringent 
provisions respecting truants and vagrants, and the 
maintenance of free night-schools in the localities 
mentioned, I am satisfied that we can secure for all 
the young people of the state at least the rudiments 
of education. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the general sub- 
ject of compulsory education, because I believe the 
question to be one of very considerable importance, 
and know it to be one which has attracted the atten- 
tion not only of legislatures, but of their constituen- 
cies. To make a mistake in so serious a matter 
might lead to grave consequences. As yet the law 
can hardly be said to have had a fair trial, and it is 
not too late to rectify any mistakes which may have 
been made. Let us diligently search for errors, and, 
when we find them, make haste to correct them. I 
have an abiding faith in the general plan of our sys- 
tem of public instruction, and firmly believe that our 
liberties cannot be maintained unless there is intelli- 
gence among the masses of the people. But I am 
not so blind as not to be able to see that the school 
system of New York is far from being perfect; 
neither am I yet fully convinced that a resort to 
force, except in dealing with the vicious, is the best 
means of perfecting the system and securing the ob- 
jects at which we aim. 


»— 
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BY ANNA R. BAILEY. 

OME one, through the medium of a 

county paper, advises the parents to keep 
the children home from school part of the 
time, for the purpose of teaching them to 
work. Don’t doit. Their day is twenty- 
four hours long. If eight hours are devoted 
to school purposes, and eight more to sleep, 
they will still have eight hours in which you 
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can teach them all kinds of work. It can be 
done nights, mornings, Saturdays and vaca- 
tions. I was a little girl once, back in the 
benighted ages, and I well remember the 
grand combination ofschool and home duties. 
I had my work laid out for me, a time set to 
do it in, and I was not allowed to play till 
the work wasdone. Whitewashing was con- 
sidered my special province, and I knew how 
many panels of fence there were, and that 
not a hand would be lifted to help me. I 
was up early, and flourished the old stubby 
whitewash brush till I was one plaster of lime, 
from the crown of my old gingham sun-bon- 
net to the strings in my shoes. I then ran 
and dressed for school. In the evenings I 
resumed my coat of mail, and worked hard 
again ; and thus managed to learn a thousand 
things, without losing an hour from school ; 
and so can any child whose parents have any 
management and a few grains of tact. 
Verily this is an age of progression! for 
I have had scholars absent three weeks at a 
time to whitewash fences. If you doubt it, 
my report-book is open for public inspection. 
Don’t keep them at home to cut wood, sew 
carpet-rags, hoe cucumbers, get their clothes 
fitted, or hull walnuts. With a little fore- 


thought, all this can be done at atime when 


it will not interfere with tre child’s educa- 
tion. If you are sick, and need them to wait 
upon you, keep them at home. If they are 
sick, remember, parents, the school-room is 
not a hospital! I’ve known children to go 
to school half-sick with chicken-pox, chills, 
whooping-cough tooth-ache, scarlet fever, 
‘sore throat, measlesand mumps. If they are 
sick keep them home til! well, but do not 
keep them for trifles. See that they have 
ample time to reach the school-house before 
the bell rings. I have known families whose 
children were always late. There is cer- 
tainly something wrong in the home machin- 
ery when children are late the year round. 
If you are obliged to detain them, write a 
note of excuse to the teacher. It is no more 
than your duty. 

In a certain town in this county, the di- 
rectors made a law that all children coming 
late should bring a note of excuse. Since 
that time the attendance has been much more 
regular. Some parents, however, rebel 
against the law, and send the children late 
without an excuse. The teachers send them 
home to bring a note. Then, wonderful to 
relate, the mothers have time to write. They 
do not stop at one line, or two, but they find 
time for quite lengthy epistles; they pay 
some graceful compliments to the teachers, 
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and write some exceedingly amiable things. 
Don’t imagine for a moment that those teach- 
ers weep and wail, and tear their hair. They 
quietly fold up these tender and lady-like 
notes, and silently send them to the board of 
directors. 

See that your boys and girls are neat and 
clean before starting for school; soap and 
water are abundant, and ought to be freely 
used ; stop your work, no matter if you are 
kneading bread, and see for yourself that 
they are presentable. They will be out of 
your care for hours, and you surely can afford 
to spend a few minutes in making your chil- 
dren agreeable to the eye, and pleasant to 
the caress ofthe teacher. Don’t get offended 
when teachers speak of the untidy appear- 
ance of the children: ‘‘ Be ye clean,’’ 
should be the rule in every school, and it is 
the teacher’s business to have the rule en- 
forced. 

Shall we have regular attendance? Yes, 
most emphatically ; and I don’t think there 
will be a single dissenting voice from a 
teacher who is good for anything. I don’t 
count those who mark a big average without 
taking the trouble to find out what it may 
be ; nor do I count those who are just as well 
satisfied if half the school is absent; but I 
am speaking of those teachers whose hearts 
are in their work, who are constantly con- 
triving plans for greater improvement, who 
are energetic and faithful, and untiring and 
progressive. For such teachers, it is not 
enough for them to know that they were in 
their places, and a few scholars present. They 
don’t like to see the head of the school de- 
partment in Bucks County shake his head and 
look so solemn, when he examines the report 
books, and sees the absent marks; they want 
to see all their bright loving boys and girls 
there daily. <A child who attends regularly, 
and hasa good teacher, cannot help but learn 
(setting aside idiots, who I believe do not 
attend school in our day and generation. ) 

Now, I wish it were in my power to say 
something that would induce the parents to 
visit the schools ; they ought to care enough 
for their children to be interested in the 
place where they spend the day; and they 
ought to be personally acquainted with the 
teacher of their children. A good deal has 
been said about teachers visiting the parents. 
Granted that they ought so to do, I think 
it would require great moral courage for a 
teacher to go among all the strange families 
in aneighborhood without an invitation. I 
say the parents should visit the school first, 
and invite the teacher. 
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Teachers need encouragement and sympa- 
they. You can never know, unless you have 
been a teacher, what days of perplexing de- 
spondency are hers. The trials and tribula- 
tions she has, no man can number. She 
passes through days that are darker and fog- 
gier than the banks of Newfoundland ; she 
works all day with heart and soul; goes 
home at night to plan something new, and 
goes to bed, to dream of hearing all those 
mental arithmetic classes over again. Job 
never taught school ; if he had, his patience 
would not have become proverbial. 

Teachers need codperation and support. 
These they will not have as long as parents 
and teachers never meet. In one sense, it 
is flattering to us to have the children left 
entirely to our care. It means that the pa- 
rents have confidence in us. But we do not 
want all the responsibility. Let those who 
are most interested in the work of education 
visit the schools, and see the teachers and 
their work. Mothers think they haven’t 
time. Let them make some sacrifice; let 
the stockings go undarned for one afternoon, 
and go to the school-house. Do not imagine 
you will not be welcome. The teacher will 


be happy to see you, and treat you well, and 
be glad of honest and kindly criticism. Your 


visits will have a salutary effect upon the 
scholars and will encourage the teacher. 

Parents should not expect the teacher to 
give special instruction in morality and re- 
ligion. In our public schools, where there 
are all nations and denominations, it cannot 
and ought not to bedone. Teachers ought 
to teach lessons of manners and morals, but 
their province is principally to attend to the 
intellectual culture of the scholars. The 
church, the Sunday-schools and the home 
are the places for special moral and religious 
instruction. 

-Parents should interest themselves in their 
children’s lessons in the evenings. Do not 
misunderstand me! The school-room is the 
place for study, but a few minutes over each 
lesson at home would greatly assist the child 
in his next day’s work. I know that father 
has his newspaper, and mother has her sew- 
ing, but they can surely spare a little time to 
assist in preparing lessons. Written arithme- 
tic and composition should always be done 
at school, but other lessons should be partly 
prepared at home, and parents who are in- 
terested in the thorough education of their 
children will see that thisisdone. I donot 
wonder that some parents rebel at the long 
lessons given to their children to commit to 
memory in the evenings. There is some- 
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thing wrong in the school machinery when 
this is done. Parents ought not to do the 
children’s work, or let them spend the entire 
evening droning over lessons; but I say again, 
assist your children in the preparation of 
their lessons, and your reward will be in 
their greater improvement. 

If they need new books, buy them. Don’t 
keep them waiting two or three weeks for a 
copy-book or a spelling-book. How would 
you like a seamstress to come to do your 
sewing and leave her patterns and thimble 
at home? or a carpenter come do your work 
and not bring his saw and hammer? And 
yet you will send your children day after 
day to school without proper tools, and find 
fault if their work is not well done. 

Parents should teach their children to love 
and respect the teacher, and this can be done 
best by speaking kindly and respectfully of 
the teacher in the presence of the children. 
If you want to have a conversation on the 
faults and foibles of the teacher; if you 
want to tear her to pieces ; if you want to say 
all manner of ill-natured and evil things 
against her, let it be after the children have 
gone to bed at night. For your words in- 
fluence the children, and next day that in- 
fluence will be carried into the school-room. 

If you have a poor teacher you can do 
very little except in patience ‘‘possess ye 
your souls.’? Some teachers have mistaken 
their calling, and would do a thousand-fold 
better in some other business. Directors 
sometimes make mistakes in selecting teach- 
ers. So, ‘‘ what can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,’’ meanwhile hoping for better things. 
If you have a young and inexperienced 
teacher in your neighborhood, don’t treat 
her as if her youth and inexperience were 
crimes. Give her your sympathy and assist- 
ance, and remember that unless the young 
step into the ranks the schools will close after 
awhile ; for according to the course of na- 
ture the old and good teachers die, or what 
is sometimes worse, run off and get married. 
If you have a good téacher treat her well, 
and try to keep her, pay her liberally, and 
don’t grudge her that she earns. Experienced 
clerks, and others, command higher salaries 
than beginners, and why, in the name of all 
that is just and reasonable, should not ac- 
complished and experienced teachers be paid 
according to their work and worth ? 

Good school-houses and good teachers 
make the people proud of their schools. Di- 
rectors should see that good school-houses 
are built, and have large and enclosed 
grounds attached. There should be wells of 
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water and plenty of shade trees. Parents, 
directors and teachers should unite in this 
great and good work. Visit each other, 
plan together, and raise your schools to the 
highest possible standard. Teachers, beau- 
tify your school-rooms, or as Sidney Smith 
says, ‘‘ glorify the room.’’ Have pictures 
and flowers, and all that is refining and 
cheering. Have interesting lessons and 
lively songs. You have charge of beings at 
a time when life is letting off its surcharge 
of laughter, so let them laugh, make every- 
thing as agreeable and attractive as possible, 
and do boldly what you know to be right. 
Then will the boys and girls love to come, 
and the days will hum pleasantly by, sun- 
shine will stream in upon you, and peace 
and happiness rest upon you like a pleasant 
benediction. 


_—_ 
> 





RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC—III. 


S the guardian angel is supposed to be con- 

stantly near us, leading and shielding us, so 
music follows man through all the various changes 
of life from the cradle, when the sweet “ Lullaby” 
greets us, to the grave, when friends sing the last sad 
farewell. As children, our voices are ever ready to 
pour forth songs of happiness. A passing band of 
musicians, a street organ, will cause us to forget our- 
selves; we follow it where we otherwise could not 
be persuaded to go. The songs which we sang in 
our childhood, in the school-room, the songs which 
our mothers sang to us, who can wholly forget them ? 
The gentle maiden, when for the first time feeling 
love’s sweet emotions, will give expression to them 
in sweet song, while the youth sits spell-bound, listen- 
ing, not knowing which is the mightier, Jove or music. 
Entering the sanctuary, we hear the deep tones of 
the organ, or the pious song of the choir or congre- 
gation, and on the tide of sacred song our souls are 
borne upward, until we almost catch the strain of 
distant music from the heavenly city. Let the soldier 
hear the stirring and yet sweet sounds of the bugle, 
and his heart beats quicker. Ask him, and he will 
tell you how that bugle sounds security and terror 
alternately! Many a contest has been won by the 
power of music over the troops. How refreshing 
are the stirring sounds of a band on a march, when 
reaching the weary ear. How much elasticity do 
they impart to the soldier! But oh, how sad the 
sound of the same instruments, when we commit the 
body of a brave companion to the grave! We have 
lived through revolutions, and we have witnessed the 
mighty influence of music over an excited populace. 
Like a wave did the revolutionary hymn sweep over 
the hearts of the people. Even after the light of 
reason has gone out of the mind, music follows into 
this darkness, and many an intellect has been re- 
stored by the judicious use of this art. Who has not 
yielded to music, the queen of the arts? The stoutest 
heart, which has learned to command every emotion, 
willsometimes be overcome by a “Home, sweet home,” 
or will be led by a tender strain of music back to the 
parental home, to the days “‘ gone by.”” When gray 
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hairs cover our temples, and when we are feeble from 
age, let one of our childhood’s songs reach our ear! 
Who can express or picture our emotions, when 
music takes us from the brink of the grave and leads 
us back again, over the path we wandered, and shows 
us the places where we plucked the flowers of hap- 
piness, and enjoyed the sweets of life. The eye may 
refuse to shed tears, but the heart will thrill with 
deep feeling. Even in the hour of death will the 
Christian sing a song of faith, of thanksgiving, yea, 
even of triumph. May you and we, dear reader, be 
permitted at the hour of death, to raise our voices in 
praise of Him who alone can save us; may we die 
with a sweet song on our lips, and continue it when 
permitted to behold Him face to face, who gave us 
all good gifts, His precious love first, and sweet 
music next.—Musical Hints. 

THE MELopy.—A choir of twenty or thirty sing- 
ers concentrating their vocal energies mainly upon 
the melody, and singing with clear, distinct articula- 
tion, with bold, commanding tone, and with firm, 
steady, unvarying movement, may set before the con- 
gregation such a plain and inviting path of song, and 
may inspire with such confidence all who have the 
ability to sing, that the result will be a successful, 
and even admirable illustration of the people’s chorus. 
A hundred little rivulets, no one of which could find 
its way to the sea alone, may join the river that 
passes near them, and be wafted safely to the ocean; 
but the stream that conveys them owes much of its 
grandeur to these little tributaries. In the produc- 
tion of this great, melodic chorus, a strong lead of 
men’s voices upon the “air’’ isindispensable. Men’s 
voices are valuable for dignity and impressiveness ; 
but in the chorus of which we speak, their chief 
value is their strength.—Furder. 


“T Do Not Know.’”’—*“ Sound knowledge,” says 
a distinguished philosopher, “ will enable one to say, 
I do not know.” This answer must be given to those 
pupils who inquire wy the half-steps occur between 
three and four, and between seven and eight, and not 
elsewhere. That such is the fact is known intuitive- 
ly; and, in the main, is confirmed by mathematical 
deductions based upon acoustic experiments, or upon 
facts, or what are supposed to be facts in the phe- 
nomena of sounds. But wy the human ear should 
require those successions and combinatiens of sounds 
which seem to be furnished by nature, or why certain 
vibrations of the atmospheric air should produce tones 
of a certain pitch, or why the ratio between those 
vibrations and the tones which they produce should 
be as they are, we do not know, so that we can no 
more answer the question, ‘‘ Why do the half-steps 
occur between three and four, and between seven and 
eight?”’ than we can answer the question, “‘ Why do 
apples differ in color or in flavor?” or, “ Why do 
roses differ in hue or in fragrance?” So it is, also, 
with many very common things of daily experience 
and observation. We have spoken of the universally 
received, or practical, and not of that which is some- 
times called the mathematical scale. Nor have we 
made allusion to the fact supposed to be established 
by the latter scale, that the magnitude of the interval 
called a half-step is not exactly one-half of that which 
is called a step; nor, again, to the fact that the step- 
intervals themselves are unequal; since these things, 
being beyond the appreciation of the ordinarily culti- 
vated ear, cannot be of any practical use. Yet, for 
the gratification of the Inquisitives (some of whom 
may be found in almost every class of learners), who 
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may, perhaps, be more anxious to inquire into the 
whys and wherefores of things which cannot be un- 
derstood, than to make practical improvement in 
those which they can understand, we will briefly state, 
that the octave is theoretically divided, not merely 
into twelve intervals of a half-step each, according to 
the standard practical scale, but into fifty-three inter- 
vals, called commas. This, again, is not the exact 
measurement as revealed by mathematical deductions 
from supposed facts; but it is within a minute frac- 
tion of it, so near as to be satisfactory as a theoretic 
standard. According to this division, taking the key 
of C as the standard scale, the intervals are as fol- 
lows, or, in other words, the fifty-three comma; are 
thus distributed between the scale tones: Between 


one and two, nine commas; two and three, eight; 
three and four, five; four and five, nine; five and 
six, eight; six and seven, nine; and between seven 
and eight, five commas. These intervals are often 
expressed by the ratios of the vibration of strings, or 
by the ratios of the waves of the atmosphere.— Seward. 


HARMONY.—The variety of voices which obtains 
in all congregations is worthy of consideration. 
Many persons can sing easily upon a low key who 
find it almost impossible to raise the voice to a high 
pitch. These voices, when applied to the tenor or 
soprano, are harsh and unmanageable, but they are, 
in many cases, admirably adapted to the bags. Other 
voices which approach almest to a falsetto, and are 
utterly incapable of deep bass tones, may, neverthe- 
less, do good service upon the melody. Hence, sing- 
‘ing in parts, when it is properly done, so far from 
discouraging the masses from uniting in the service, 
gives a refreshing variety to the exercise, imparting 
force and vivakity to old as well as to new tunes, and 
gracefully accommodating itself to the peculiarities 
of all. A writér on this subject has said: ‘To 
banish harmony\from our congregational worship, 
would be to stiflga large and valuable portion of the 
human voice. /Many a deep, rich, mellow voice, 
that rolls its mAjestic swell through our churches and 
chapels, on{which the upper strains float, and with 
which they|mingle like the ripples and spray of the 
ocean when its bosom is animated with a sunny 
breeze, must be coerced into silence and rest; or, if 
bass voices must sing the air in unison, it will be a 
laborious effort, like tearing up the organization ; and, 
generally, when performed, will only add oise in 
the place of music. Surely our Creator, in making 
the human organs capable of such a variety and 
compass of intonation, could not but intend them to 
be used for His praise and the delight of His crea- 
tures ; but this cannot be done, save on the principle 
of harmony.”—Service of Song. 


THE TWELVE INTERVALS, —The tones C sharp and 
D flat, the tones D sharp and E flat, the tones F sharp 
and G flat, etc., are in pitch one and the same; that 
is, the one identical tone between.C and D, for ex- 
ample, is sometimes named, or written, as C sharp, 
and sometimes as D flat, according to the scale-rela- 
tion in which it occurs. Thisis true on a well-tuned 
piano-forte, organ, or melodeon, and the best teachers 
of vocal music, so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, make this the standaid or model to which they 
aim to train the ear of their pupils. When we meet 
with one who objects to this standard as being inac- 
curate, we may regard it as certain, that however he 
may have given attention to the scientific or mathe- 
matical investigation of the subject, or whatever may 
be his knowledge of the abstract science of music, he 
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has made comparatively little progress in its practice. 
Notwithstanding the scale, in its general features, is 
natural, or is adapted to the nature or perceptions of 
man, it is also certain that intuition requires to be 
strengthened by education. It is, indeed, sometimes 
asserted that one who has naturally a good ear will 
sing, even without training, in exact tune; and, un- 
doubtedly, in very rare instances, this may approxi- 
mate the truth; but such an one is certainly a most 
extraordinary exception to the general rule of haman- 
ity, which requires no small degree of cultivation in 
all its powers—physical, intellectual and moral—to 
be brought to any high degree of excellence, But 
still, when the scale is brought to the test of a very 
close, or, as it were, microscopic examination, there 
seems to be some uncertainty as to what is the true 
pitch-relationship cf its tones; for it is well known 
that both intuition on the one hand, and science on 
the other, seem to lead us away, and in opposite direc- 
tions, from the view here taken; the testimony of the 
one being quite contrary to that of the other. Onthe 
one hand, the student of acoustics (or the science of 
sounds) demonstrates (as he supposes) that there is 
between C sharp and D flat a very small (to the ear 
infinitesimal or inappreciable) interval; or, that C 
sharp is a little lower in pitch than D flat, or that D 
flat isa shade higher than C sharp, etc.; on the other, 
some of the best practical musicians say that they have 
an intuitive feeling of an ascending relation between, 
for example, C sharp and D, which seems to require 
a corresponding ascending progression, C sharp lead- 
ing to D, and that, therefore, C sharp should be 
higher than D flat; and, also, that there is a descend- 
ing relation, requiring a corresponding progression 
between D flat and C, and that, therefore, D flat 
should be lower, or nearer to C in its pitch, than C 
sharp. Thus we have, on the one hand, intuition, 
and, on the other, supposed science or mathematical 
demonstration, but both versus practice. In this 
dilemma, what shall be done? Some of the most 
distinguished writers on musical science, as D’Alem- 
bert, Charles, De Prony, Savart, and others, consider- 
ing these conflicting testimonies, have suggested that 
facts hitherto unknown, because of the imperfection 
of the apparatus for experiments, may possibly here- 
after overthrow that which has heretofore been sup- 
posed to be the truth, and that, indeed, the true 
theory of the doctrine of sounds is yet to be discov- 
ered. It thus appears possible, at least, that the 
science of acoustics is not yet established, and that, 
with regard to the truth of pitch, we are to some ex- 
tent left to conjecture. In this state of uncertainty, 
and, to the common ear, imperceptibility, let us ad- 
here as closely as possible to the universally-received 
division of the octave into twelve intervals, making 
a well-tuned keyed instrument the test of true pitch 
relation, or of intonation. On personal inquiry, we 
have been told by some of the best musicians in the 
world, violinists and violoncellists, that, practically, 
they know no difference between C sharp and D flat, 
D sharp and E flat, ete., but make the same stop for 
the tone whichever name it bears, or whether it be 
noted as the one or the other.—Music Teacher. 


EXPRESSION.—It must not be supposed that the 
tones, whether abstractly or relatively considered, are 
adapted exclusively to such emotions as are expressed 
by the words with which they chance to be connected ; 
or that in these examples the tune is peculiarly 
adapted to the words. Music is a very indefinite lan- 
guage; it does not disclose thoughts (save mere 
musical thoughts), and even as an indicator of the 
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feelings, its language is general and indefinite; the 
same succession of tones may, according to circum- 
stances, be made to express various, and sometimes 
quite opposite, emotions. 


TERMS.—Rihythmics is from a Greek word, signi- 
fying “to flow’—measured movement. J/e/odics, 
from a Greek word, signifying “a song, or poem”— 
a tune. Dyamics, from a Greek word, signifying 
“to be able’—power. The plural form of each of 
these words is taken as the name of a department, be- 
cause, as technical terms, they comprehend every- 
thing that arises out of the preperties of which they 
treat. Thus, Rhythmics comprehends @a// rhythmic 
things,or whatever may be derived from the primary 
fact, that tones may be long or short, or that length 
is a property of tones, including also rhythms, or the 
structure of phrases, sections and periods. Again, 
the term Melodics includes everything that may pro- 
ceed from the primary distinction of low or high, or 
from the property of pitch; the word melody, in its 
common use, is much more limited, and refers only 
to a pleasing succession of tones in rhythmic order, 
orto atuneform. Dynamics also embraces not only 
the mere force of tones, but also their form of de- 
livery. 


PurRITy OF TONE.—To acquire purity of tone, the 
pupil should stand in an erect, but easy position, the 
shoulders thrown back, with chest expanded, yet 
without any stiffness or constraint. A good quality 
of tone is mach dependent upon the opening or for- 
mation of the mouth; and to aid in the acquisition 
of this, let the pupils be much exercised to a free use 
of the open vowel “4,” or “Ja,” the most natural and 
easy of all sounds. The word Scala (Latin for scale) 
has long been in use for this purpose; sometimes the 
first syllable only being used, or Sci; but whatever 
word or syllable may be used, it is most important 
that the true Italian 4 (4h) should be employed. A 
pure tone must always have an unobstructed passage, 
passing through the mouth freely; to open this pas- 
sage well, the frequent practice of vocalizing upon 
this vowel is most useful. The principal organs of 
voice are the lungs, the wind-pipe, the mouth, the 
tongue, the teeth, the lips, and the nose. Each of 
these has its proper work to do, and where they are 
all in a normal condition, and act well together, the 
voice will be in a pure and natural state. The voice 
should not be forced; this is a remark of much im- 
portance, for too great a forcing is a common fault, 
alike injurious to the healthful condition of the vocal 
organs, purity and good quality of tones, and good 
taste. The pupil should be encouraged to bring out 
the voice fully and freely; but it should never be 
urged beyond its proper and easy capacity, as it re- 
gards length, pitch, or force of its tones. An attempt 
to continue the tone for too long a time, or as long as 
possible with a single breath (which is always too 
long), should not be indulged, for it may endanger 
the breathing power; an attempt to extend the com- 
pass beyond its natural limits, by pressing it to a pitch 
very high or very low, may result in injury to its mid- 
dle and more important or valuable tones; and sing- 
ing too loud will degrade tone to noise, as the squeal- 
ing or bellowing of a mere animal. It should be a 
leading object to equalize the middle tones. The 
weak ones should be strengthened, and the strong 
ones tempered to moderation and gentleness; and 
this work is to be accomplished not so much by em- 
ploying a larger or smaller volume of breath, as by 
an appropriate application of it, and the proper use of 
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the vocal muscles, When the voice has attained a 
sufficient degree of maturity, its compass in pitch and 
force may be. gradually increased; indeed, such a 
growth will be the natural result of a proper attention 
to its most available tones.—Mysic Teacher. 


Hints.—As it is not uncommon to see a person, 
when singing, assume a disquieted and troubled coun- 
tenance, and by frowning or scowling indicate un- 
easiness and distress, sometimes alarming to others, 
it may not be amiss to add a a note by way of caution 
against wry faces and sour looks while singing, or at 
other times, and to recommend a pleasant counte- 
nance; for, as the old saying is, ‘a pleasant face 
makes a pleasant voice,’’ and, we may add, does 
much toward making others happy. Also, the com- 
plaint is often made that the words cannot be heard, 
or are not carefully spoken in singing; but it cannot 
be expected that one who delivers tones in a careless, 
indifferent, lifeless manner, should articulate or pro- 
nounce words in any other way; whereas, if the habit 
of a careful utterance or emission of tones has been 
formed, it is almost sure that there will be a corres- 
ponding attention to words. A good delivery of 
tones is a perquisite to a good delivery of words. 


PARENT AND TEACHER—No. VII. 
’ 


ELIAS SCHNEIDER. 


N my concluding article, I wish to say 4 

few words on a point which is hardly ever 
thought of by those who speak and write on 
the subject of education, but which is never- 
theless a matter of great importance to the 
future welfare of the young. Even though 
a parent has succeeded in securing a good 
education for his child, he still cannot be 
satisfied unless he can also secure a good posi- 
tion in life for him. What shall my son be? 
What would be the most respectable profes- 
sion he otight to enter? In what occupation 
could he bring the highest honor and reflect 
the greatest credit upon me? ‘These are 
questions which every parent often revolves 
in his own mind, when he thinks seriously 
of his child’s future welfare. And these ques- 
tions cause also considerable perplexity. Al- 
though this is so, yet I think a simple and 
also a very correct anwer can be found to 
each of the questions. 

After having given your son such an edu- 
cation as his capacities will admit, put him 
into that business or occupation in which he 
can best make an honest living, though it be 
the trade of a blacksmith. An intelligent 
mechanic, of any kind, who understands his 
business, is just as necessary and useful to his 
fellow men, and as respectable in society too, 
and has just as much influence and is just as 
happy as the ablest lawyer in the same com- 
munity. What more can you wish for your 
son than respectability, enough to eat and 
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drink, and to live in happiness, and to die so? 
How extremely great is the folly to be over- 
anxious to make a lawyer or a preacher of 
your son, when, in such an effort, you are 
fighting against nature itself. You cannot 
make of your boy what he is not by nature. 
You can make the attempt, but you can be 
successful only in making him miserable for 
life. Please think particularly of one thing 
in regard to this matter. If you do make a 
mistake in directing your son to be a me- 
chanic, when he ought to be ina profession, 
this mistake will, in all probability, rectify 
itself. Nature, developing her powers within 
him, will push him up into his right posi- 
tion; and he will then be also an ornament 
to that profession which he may choose to 
enter. Some of our ablest men, in the dif- 
ferent learned professions, entered them in 
this very way. 

If, however, you make a mistake in put- 
ting into a profession a son who ought. to be 
a mechanic, that mistake will ever rectify 
itself. He will remain in that profession all 
his days, and a miserable man he will be, 
simply because he has not the means of earn- 
ing his bread. You all know of men who 
climbed up manfully from the ranks of me- 
chanics into a learned profession; but you 
. know of none who ever left the ranks of law- 
yers or preachers to become useful mechan- 
ics, although you may know of some who 
would be happier themselves, and who could 
serve their fellow-men better if they did so. 

And is it true that all the natural dignity, 
and all the strength of intellect, can be found 
among the professional men only? Do pa- 
rents imagine, when they are putting forth 
every effort to push a darling son into a 
learned profession, that they will necessarily 
elevate him into a company of men, all of 
whom are learned? Do they suppose that 
ignorance is found nowhere else than among 
the mechanics and tradesmen? There is as 
high an order of talent necessary to make a 
good mechanic, particularly in some of the 
departments of mechanics, as is needed to 
make the best lawyer in the land. Go into 
some of our great machine shops, and ex- 
amine the complex contrivances which are 
running in such perfect obedience to the 
laws of motion, turning out for your com- 
fort and happiness such articles as are needed 
in your homes, or such as are necessary in 
the iron horse that carries you comfortably, 
with lightning speed, from place to place, 
and say, if you can, that no ingenuity or 
high order of talent was necessary to insure 
the construction of such an intricate and 
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complex piece of machinery. Even the 
planning of some of our fine and spacious 
temples of justice required as much bfain in 
those who first conceived such styles of archi- 
tecture, as is necessary in the head of the 
ablest lawyer to construct the soundest argu- 
ment, and to make the most eloquent appeal 
that may ever have been heard within the 
walls thereof. There is not as much differ- 
ence of mental capacity in some men as is 
generally supposed. The difference of in- 
tellect is often greater in kind than in real 
strength. 

Let it not be presumed, from these re- 
marks, that I undervalue any of the learned 
professions, or that a parent should not be 
proud of a son who is eminently successful 
as a practitioner at the bar, or of one who is 
a devoted and effectual preacher of the gos- 
pel. But Ido say, and that with all possible 
emphasis, that parents cannot make of their 
sons some one pet thing, when their talents 
and natural abilities have intended them for 
something entirely different. 


a, 
— 
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[Instead of our customary list of examination questions we 
insert the following test-words for spelling schools. They will 
afford good practice for such as have caught the fever.—Ep. }] 

SSEOUS, lassitude, pavilion, piebald, maguey, 

mechlin, trisyllable, apocryphal, glycerine, 

chrysolite, ossicle, lacerate, postilion, calipers, zeug- 
ma, epaulet, diarrhoetic, apocalyptic, proselyte. 

Schedule, symmetry, piquancy, parachute, Hugue- 
not, hemorrhage, guaiacum, porphyry, restaurateur, 
isothermal, chalybeate, lachrymal, erysipelas, gherkin, 
saccharine, empyreal, idiosyncrasy, puncheon, chirur- 
geon, dishabille, battalion, graminivorous. 

Benefited, syzygy, porticos, mottoes, pomegranate, 
pyramid, wallet, vermilion, shoeing, sycophant, hy- 
draulic, defamatory, macerate, vacillate, miniature, 
ineligible, congeries, cuirassier, fledgeling. 

Physical, pellicle, docible, placable, autopsy, poign- 
ancy, malmsey, appreciate, propitiate, habiliment, 
supplement, vegetate, cogitate, tranquillity, humility, 
debasing, embracing, crystallize, syllable, sillabub, 
cylinder, symmetry, permeate, vervain, hirsute, super- 
cilious, hemorrhoids, synecdoche, blasphemous, ex- 
hilarate, scintillate, sciolist, equipage, sacrilegious, 
amaryllis, amphictyonic, barratry, colocynth, dia- 
chylon, ichneumon, nurseling, achievement. 

Piercing, physician, siege, feud, hypocrisy, pleurisy, 
impressible, impossible, eviscerate, irascible, scythe, 
effervescence, scissure, avalanche, zodphyte, zephyr, 
colleague, colloquy, rarefy, clarify, iterate, litigate, 
aqueduct, liquefy, liquable, reminiscence, callous, 
sieve, revenue, negotiate, associate, ingratiate, insati- 
ate, social, martial, glacial, fallacious, spacious, aque- 
ous, sciential, dubious, serious, terrify, pommel, 
superficies, anchoret, ascendant, vinaigrette. 

Elixir, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, syn- 
chronical, conceptacle, conventicle, buoyancy, flagi- 
tious, malicious, testaceous, increment, pursuivant, 
pursuance, architrave, archetype, phylactery, di- 
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aphanous, epiphany, surcharge, peripneumony, pare- 
goric, omniscient, cuneiform, sibylline, orthoépy, in- 
oculate, innocuous, cynical, ventricle, architect, 
commercial, controversial, Ecclesiastes, strategic, col- 
lateral, therapeutics, gases, bateau, britzska. 

Patrol, utensil, recluse, profuse, irresistible, an- 
nunciate, vitreous, spurious, predicate, deprecate, 
syllogism, strychnine, catechumen, eleemosynary, 
halcyon, murrain, infringement, katydid, euthanasy, 
esoteric, cachexy, thraldom, rebellious, quinine, re- 
connoissance, opodeldoc, pansy, odyle, heliotrope, 
vaccinate, tonguy, fuguist, bullfinch, bulrush. 

Accede, supersede, prejudice, mortise, franchise, 
authorize, advertise, theorize, moralize, rueful, ob- 
tuse, traduce, expanse, noticeable, receptacle, follicle, 
autocracy, perfidy, dissociate, licentiate, inflammable, 
rhubarb, cynosure, inelegant, cartilage, ipecacuanha, 
newt, mimicking, verdigris, ferret, phylactery. 

Palisade, skein, chaise, gauge, financier, escheat, 
valise, receipt, scourge, rehearse, prejudice, prairie, 
biscuit, forfeit, analyze, resource, papyrus, privilege, 
diplom.cy, attorney, expatiate, torrefy, ossify, phar- 
maceutical, heteroclite, kernelly, clepsydra. 

Auxiliary, necessity, supervisory, temporary, pecu- 
niary, separate, accommodate, necessitate, concede, 
proceed, superintendent, confidant, movable, suscep- 
tible, seizure, besiege, retrieve, concealment, unctu- 
ous, suspicious, effaceable, propitious, capacity, equal- 
ize, beneficent, sardonyx, paradigm, parliament, 
reference, immediately, accompanying, indictment, 
neighborly, miscellaneous, bullion, academy, incor- 
rigible, initiatory, freight, solvable, laudable, des- 
perate, paramatta, peregrination, coruscate. 

Poniard, sibyl, indictment, panegyrics, plagiarism, 
occult, oculist, infallible, caterpillar, umbrella, utensil, 
expletory, bigoted, putrefy, inflammation, celebrate, 
metallic, eschew, mischievous, echoes, fuchsia, lace- 
rate, sarsaparilla, chloroform, cauliflower, indigent, 
malleable, mignonette, surgery, servitude, calico, 
trafficking, rhythm, raccoon, baboon, carnelian. 

Satyr, imburse, immerse, yeoman, foeman, in- 
delible, weevils, measles, halibut, polypus, in- 
telligible, allegation, pleurisy, plurality, venerate, 
pupillary, capillary, anonymous, anomalous, rinse, 
wince, sizable, fusible, roguish, guerdon, pearly, 
purling, skeleton, caviler, benefiting, remitting. 

Cazique, cicatrice, assuetude, psychology, avoirdu- 
pois, deutzia, irrefragable, labyrinth, imbroglio, 
bivouac, tmesis, hemeneutics, anchorage, rhododen- 
dron, innuendo, colonelcy, ravelin, clepsydra, rendez- 
vous, distich, guerdon, stipulate, tragacanth, laryn- 
gitis, azimuth, corypheus, gelatine, calipers. 

Lettuce, nuisance, neuter, tortoise, mullein, circuit, 
surfeit, edible, salvable, collectible, deleble, oxygen, 
raspberry, pyrotechnic, supplicate, suppletory, empire, 
polygamy, symptom, machinate, spermaceti, worsted, 
orrery, obsequies, metonymy, javelin, irrigate, inno- 
cence, alpaca, apocrypha, filigree, filament. 

Gossamer, parallel, celery, bureau, realize, defini- 
tion, citadel, irreverent, venomous, inveigle, poly- 
technic, statisties, civilized, parole, condole, risible, 
flannel, panel, leper, robin, bobbin, police, loathe, 
clothe, famine, rapine, matin, plaid, said, plummet, 
plumber, dissyllable, piccalilli, caraway, abattis. 

Epitaph, venison, exequies, eccentric, camphor, 
amphibious, purlieu, chintz, valiant, brilliant, diph- 
theria, delectable, invincible, stomach, wheyey, cruci- 
ble, billiards, bilious, raisin, tenure, scurrilous, ster- 
ling, sturdy, chaparral, parasite, emanate. 

Imbecile, codicil, circuit, ephphatha, abatable, be- 
fitting, apocalypse, cayenne, aspirate, generate, re- 
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liquary, relegate, alligator, isosceles, Wednesday, 
heifer, cheapen, deepen, frolicking, frolicsome, sur- 
veillauce, fricassee, amerce, accurse, skyey. 

Speech, preach, eyrie, ability, barbarity, feasible, 
italic,erratic, assassin, mammoth,cataract, marmalade, 
imitate, calker, caucus, faucet, centaur, laudanum, 
augury, satire, plausible, cough, butyric, repartee, re- 
ceipt, recipe, assess, assets, deficit, treachery, treas- 
ury, nonpareil, dizeresis, etczetera, swerve, iceberg, 
liturgy, suburbs, demurrer, discursive, miracle, em- 
piric, irritable, satiric, tamarind, barbecue. 

Conduit, ferule, ferrule, calyx, synod, styptic, fiat, 
amethyst, bivalve, whilom, sinecure, aconite, homi- 
cide, parasite, parricide, italicize, hyacinth, hubbub, 
deuce, gumption, succumb, hymeneal, consummate, 
irreparable, senna, effluvia, permeable, sidereal, in- 
imical, hoarse, reversible, reconcilable, convincible, 
deducible, illicit, advisable, audacious, macerate, 
lacerate, joggle, icicle, edible, belligerent, exegesis, 
vigilant, phonetic, paragraph, psittaceous. 

Ambiguous, analogous, clamorous, ominous, verity, 
asparagus, polypus, delirium, minimum, platinum, 
epic, vacuum, dandelion, cinnamon, primitive, sensi- 
tive, iris, anise, malice, avarice, imbecile, domicile, 
doric, utensil, bissextile, arsenic, arctic, antarctic, ec- 
centric, elliptic, irrepressible, excrescence, quintes- 
sence, ailment, ledger, inclement, permanent, sedi- 
ment, fulfillment, adjacent, frankincense, essence, 
prevalence, recipient, swollen, illness, reconnoiter, 
accouter, relevant, castellan, origanum. 

Rarity, malady, piracy, ecstasy, grottos, echoes, 
stroll, mementos, porticos, stilettoes, duodecimos, 
manifestoes, heroes, quartos, volcanoes, zerus, tyros, 
solos, coroner, anniversary, sequence, beatific, throat, 
plateau, suicide, penitentiary, menace, imperative, 
infinitive, comparison, antecedent, declarative, ap- 
pellations, perjury, parole, patrol, control, unroll, toll, 
pole, poll, knoll, bowl, mole, bole (clay), dole, tole, 
sole, soul, foal, boll, roll, goal, tulle, caster, eying. 

Allegeable, myriads, tomahawk, militia, manceuvre, 
assafcetida, ignitible, innuendoes, supersede, discerni- 
ble, pleasurable, deleterious, misspelled, Britain, pre- 
cipice, rarefy, disparity, almanac, turbulent, quizzing, 
beseiging, pinnacle, keenness, porridge, revenue, 
assassinate, Wednesday, February, auxiliary, under- 
pinning, Mediterranean, nucleus, penance, terrific, 
separate, cataract, operate, leisurely, pleurisy, privi- 
lege, neuralgia, kerosene, hierarchy, amenable, dis- 
tillery, allegiance, hallelujahs, mademoviselle. 

Cyst, cache, rinse, scythe, psalms, warmth, twelfth, 
souse, eels, sieve, yolk, squirm, chyle, soot, feud, 
depth, debt, couch, zinc, rhomb, stretch, beeves, 
yacht, niche, ooze, squeal, knurl, lieu, oust, quoin, 
shirk, itch, phrase, myth, gnaw, tongue, corpse, quoit, 
zouave, aisle, chintz, thwart, chyme, whir, jeer, corps, 
steak, trough, nougat, jujube, shillalah, erasible. 

Swollen, woolen, emigrant, immigrant, imminent, 
eminent, measles, weasels, difference, deference, 
bilious, rebellious, supercilious, keenness, deleble, 
dilatory, dillydally, collation, chaises, stirring, frivol- 
ity, valorous, frivolous, amphitheatre, impaneled, ap- 
pellant, repellent, appellee, military, wetter, liqueous, 
thinner, innate, annum, inane, tortoise, porridge, 
dissipation, session, lilies, spoonfuls, remedying, 
daisies, dewy, curriculum, wilful, selvedge, woolly. 

Veil, aught, ought, souchong, porpoise, exonerate, 
sulphur, annual, entendre, feoffment, until, rendez- 
vous, apropos, seraglio, ptisan, disuse, purlieu, incon- 
testable, scissors, cymbal, symbol, remedies, singeing, 
synonyme, equilibrium, soliloquy, equanimity, mil- 
lionaire, eclat, exhilarate, evanescence, Cincinnati, 
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judgment, grammar, reconnoitre, finesse, unsearcha- 
ble, kilndry, jeopardize, pageantry, wooes, felloe, 
calicoes, sarcenet, accoutred, routine, hoeing, unpar- 
alleled, sombre, canvas-back, slipperiness. 

Flagged, grievance, carrier, reparable, dizziness, 
zealous, debauchee, witticism, courier, quinsy, tre- 
panning, initiate, despicable, eccentricity, sentient, 
tureen, bounteous, roguish, cellular, vacillate, zincky, 
coping, inadmissible, erysipelas, macadamizing, mis- 
sile, poultice, gluey, solace, wizard, bullion, hosanna, 
adventitious, raspberry, colander, calender, cicatrice, 
celery, salary, bivouac, corolla, Philadelphia, Louisi- 
ana, sirloin, cinnamon, Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Vien- 
na, Marseilles, Categat, Skager Rack, Gibraltar, Alle- 
gheny, Delaware, California, Kittatinny. 


»— 
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HOW MAY A REFERENCE LIBRARY 
BE OBTAINED? 


HE Board of Education may vote the 

necessary funds. There is no reason 
why a library should not be provided in this 
way. Expenditure for such purpose is quite 
as legitimate as for maps, charts, etc. In 
most towns, however, public sentiment is 
wanting on this point; and members of 
boards, who are generally business men, and 
who therefore find it to their interest to wing 
their sails before the popular breeze rather 
than run the risk of being borne down by 
facing it, cannot be expected to appropriate 
public funds for an unproved or unpopular 
purpose. The library once established, and 
its usefulness proved and recognized in the 
community, there will be little difficulty in 
getting from the common fund the necessary 
means for its enlargement. 

Second.—The principal may raise the need- 
ed funds by calling on citizens, presenting 
the claims of the library, and personally 
soliciting subscriptions. An excellent refer- 
ence library costing some eight hundred dol- 
lars was secured in this way to one of our 
small cities a few yearsago. This method is 
free from one objection that lies against the 
first. What each subscriber donates is his 
own ; he has a right to dispose of it as he 
pleases; and therefore incurs no risk of 
having the good public take him to task for 
it. The principal, however, who can obtain 
a library in this way must be a strong man in 
the community. Many of us, I fear, would 
be unsuccessful. The objection would often 
be met, ‘‘ I already pay high taxes for schools 
and now you ask me for more;’’ or, ‘‘ We 
have elected a board of education to look 
after our schools ; if a library is needed, let 
the board supply it.’’ Let the library once 
become recognized as a necessary adjunct of 
the school, and as little difficulty will be ex- 
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perienced in increasing the number of its 
volumes by this method as by the first ; but 
in laying the foundation of it little can be 
expected, save in exceptional cases, from 
either of the methods mentioned. 
Third.—The necessary funds may be raised 
by lectures and readings. These should not 
be cheap, catch-penny entertainments ; such 
are discreditable to a school, and in the end 
will prove pecuniarily unprofitable. The 
public should be sure of their money’s worth. 
But, to insure this, it will not be found ne- 
cessary to employ lecturers and readers whose 
terms run up into the hundreds. Home talent 
may be made available to quite an extent. 
Let the public be /u//y and seasonably notified 
of the entertainment and its purpose. Let 
the tickets be placed in the hands of the 
pupils two or three days beforehand, and 
their emulation excited to the disposal of 
them. * They will make a faithful canvass in 
their out-of-school hours, and will almost 
surely bring the balance on the right side. 
Objection may be made that this method 
involves some loss of time, some interruption 
of school work. This is true. Still the loss 
and interruption may be made very slight. 
And are they not amply compensated for in 
the new lesson the pupils are taking? We 
like to take our pupils away from the books 
now and then, to learn more valuable lessons 
from the more authoritative book of nature. 
We send them to the exposition to examine 
exotic plants ; to the menagerie, to look on 
the living animals from foreign lands. They 
return full of interest in what they have seen, 
and drawsharp contrasts between those plants 
and animals as they found them, and as they 
had pictured them after carefully consulting 
the printed and illustrated page. Have 
they taken a useful lession? Then why not 
give them opportunity fora more useful one,. 
in human nature, from the genuine specimen, 
not from the exaggerated ones found in 
books! Books for the most part, treat only 
of men and women remarkably good or re- 
markably bad. Common man and common 
woman are rarely found inthem. The lesson,. 
then, is one for which books make little 
provision. Besicles, it isa lesson in the most 
curious and instructive phase of human nature 
—that phase which it assumes when called 
on to spend money. I believe the lesson 
worth all the time and effort required, and 
that this method of obtaining a library is one 
of the most practicable and unobjectionable.. 
During the past year two readings and a 
lecture have added to our library fund 
$96.10 ; and this has been done with no 
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appreciable interruption ot school work. In 
some other high schools the profit from like 
entertainments has been considerably greater, 
I am informed. 

Fourth.—The means may be raised by 
entertainments given by the pupils of the 
school. In this way the expense of lecturer 
or reader is saved. Then parents take more 
interest in an entertainment in which their 
children take part, and give more assistance 
toward making successtul. Besides each 
pupil has a neighborhood influence that 
proves much more potent, when he can say 
that he himself is to be one of the performers. 

It will be objected to this method that, 
besides the time spent in disposing of tickets, 
etc., much time will be unprofitably con- 
sumed in preparing and rehearsing for the 
entertainment, and that the pupils’ interest 
in their regular studies will suffer; that, in 
short, several weeks will be used up before 
the entertainment in getting ready for it, 
and nearly an equal time afterwards in re- 
covering from the consequent demoraliza- 
tion. ‘The observation of most teachers has 
furnished too much evidence of the validity 
of this objection ; still, these entertainments 
can be so conducted as to be free from such 
objection. 

In every high school, pupils are trained 


in reading, speaking, essay-writing and 


vocal music. Quite a large proportion can 
play on the piano or organ. A portion of 
each week is devoted to rhetorical exercises, 
interspersed with music, vocal and instru- 
mental. For these exercises, pupils make 
special and careful preparation. Selections 
are read and re-read. Declamations are 
rehearsed again and again, with the best 
criticism and suggestion the teacher is capa- 
ble of giving. Essays are subjected to 
unsparing prunings, and are many times re- 
written. The musical selections are per- 
severingly practiced beforehand. ill this is 
an indispensable part of the regular school 
work, and no part is more practical and pro 
fitable. Now, after these exercises have been 
continued for a few months, there is surely 
no lack of material from which to select for 
an excellent two hours’ publicentertainment. 
Little rehearsing will be required, the parts 
having already been carefully prepared ; and 
consequently there will be but slight inter- 
ruption of the usual school work. A little 
excitement the day of the entertainment, a 
little consequent languor the day after, and 
all goes on again as smoothly as before. The 
admission fee having been made small— 
about 25 cents; ro or 15 cents for school 
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children—a large audience has been secured 
and nearly all the receipts are profit. The 
library has received valuable aid, the com- 
munity have been agreeably entertained, the 
school has raised itself in public interest and 
favor; and these ends have been effected, 
not only with no serious interruption of the 
daily work, but with a decided impulse to- 
ward better results in several important par- 
ticulars. No method will do more for the 
library than this. 

fifth.—It will be found quite easy to in- 
duce members of a class to purchase some 
much needed book of reference, to be left to 
the library after they are done with it. A 
dozen volumes a year, or more, may be added 
in this way. 

Sixth.—School sociables, at which a small 
admission fee shall be charged, or collections 
be taken up, will supply quite a sum in the 
course of a year. 

The last two hardly deserve to be named 
as independent methods of obtaining a 
library. Each, however, will be found to be 
a quite ready and practicable auxiliary to any 
or all of the others. Whatever method or 
methods are adopted, let there be no discour- 
agement if first efforts be less successful than 
was hoped. Let the amount made, however 
small, be at once invested in books, and let 
the books be faithfully used. It is not al- 
ways by the number of its volumes that the 
usefulness of the library is to be measured. 
Some of the noblest minds the world has ever 
known have gained their strength and vigor 
from a few choice volumes thoroughly di- 
gested and assimilated, while others have 
browsed through the most generous libraries 
only to come out as lean and empty as _ they 
entered. The faithful use ofa few books will 
soon bring good results. Pupils will show 
more marked intelligence and thoughtfulness. 
Parents will note the improvement and read- 
ily trace it to its cause. Pupils and parents 
will soon come to appreciate the instrumen- 
tality, and the teacher’s subsequent efforts 
will meet with heartier codperation from 
both. Indeed, the main thing in this library 
business is to make a good beginning. This 
done, its further growth is easy and it will 
prove all the more valuable for having grown 
up from small beginnings to a full and healthy 
maturity. —Cor. L/iinots Schoolmaster. 


THERE are many fruits which never turn sweet 
until the frost has lain upon them. There are many 
nuts that never fall from the bough of the tree of life 
till the frost hus opened and ripened them. And there 
are many elements of life that never grow sweet and 
beautiful till sorrow touches them, 
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HE National Teachers’ Association will 

meet this year at Minneapolis, in the 
state of Minnnesota. It is stated that the 
citizens of that thriving town have offered 
free entertainment to the members. In case 
an excursion party could be organized, it is 
possible reduced fare could be had on the 
railroads. Who willjoin sucha party? Who 
has spare time and money sufficient to attend 
the meeting at Minneapolis, and then extend 
the trip to embrace a visit to the interesting 
Lake Superior region ? 


JupcE ELWELvL’s decision in regard to the 
maximum amount of tax that could be levied 
for school purposes has been reversed by the 
Supreme Court, and the construction of the 
law made by the School Department has been 
sustained. Boards of school directors can 
therefore levy and collect, if needed, a tax of 
thirteen mills on the dollar for the support 
of schools, on all kinds of property. Had 
Judge Elwell not been found to be in error a 
sad state of confusion would have been cre- 
ated in hundreds of school districts through- 
out the Commonwealth, and large numbers 
of the most needy would have lost their share 
of the million of dollars appropriated by the 
state. Col. John G. Freeze, of Bloomsburg, 
was the attorney for the school board against 
whom the suit was brought and deserves 
great credit for the ability with which he 
conducted the case to its final issue. 


DELAWARE has never had an efficient 
school system. The last Legislature has sup- 
plied this want by an enactment similar to 
the general school laws of other states. The 
act isentitled ‘‘An act relating to free schools 
in the state of Delaware’’ and provides for 
a state superintendent of public education, 
and a state board of education, to be com- 
posed of the president of Delaware College, 
the superintendent, secretary of state and 
state auditor; the president of Delaware Col- 
lege is to be president, and the auditor sec- 
retary of the board; the superintendent is to 
receive $1800 per annum, is to be appointed 
by the Governor, and the secretary is to re- 
ceive a salary of $200; the superintendent is 


| to have general supervision over and visit the 
public schools of the state, is to examine 
teachers, hold teachers’ institutes in each 
county, etc., etc. ; in New Castle and Kent 
$100 school tax must be raised in each dis- 
trict, and in Sussex $60; the state board is 
to meet in Dover on the first Tuesday in 
January, and annually thereafter. 


<> 
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A BROAD CONCEPTION. 





Pror. D. C. Gitman, of Yale College, 
concluded a lecture before a late meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction, at 
Fitchburg, on ‘‘ Scientific Schools in Rela- 
tion to Colleges and High Schools,”’ as fol- 
lows: 

Judging by the experience of foreign countries, 
and by the rapid progress of our own, it will not be 
long before we shall see some such development of 
our systems of education as this: 

1. A very limited number of universities, certainly 
one, probably several, possibly many, in which all 
the faculties of a university will be well maintained— 
Law, Medicine, Theology and Philosophy—to which 
young men will resort for the highest sort of scholas- 
tic training, and to which they should be refused ad- 
mission unless they have previously been well trained 
for a considerable period in the institutions of the 
next lower or collegiate grade. 

2. A division of our colleges, doubtless hundreds 
in number, into two sorts, those of Letters and those 
of Science. In the former, the training will be 
chiefly linguistic and historical, with a considerable 
amount of pure mathematics, and a general intro- 
duction to chemistry and geology, and perhaps other 
branches of natural science. In the latter, the in- 
struction will be largely in the applied mathematics, 
and in the sciences of observation and experiment, 
while linguistic training, especially in the modern 
languages, and historical studies will not be over- 
looked. 

In the colleges of science of this grade, profes- 
sional or technical instruction will be likely to pre- 
dominate over studies of a purely disciplinary charac- 
ter; in the college of letters, the reverse is sure to be 
the case. 

3. A double course in academies and high 
schools—the one leading, by the discipline of Greek 
and Latin, to a classical college, and the other, by 
the discipline of pure mathematics (algebra, geome- 
try, and trigonometry), to the scientific colleges. 
Both of these courses will admit of modification, ac- 
cording to circumstances, for scholars who may not 
expect to go up to the higher colleges. 

4. Decided improvements in our elementary 
schools, in which the eye the hand and the ear shall 
all be trained, and a good preparation made for all 
future studies—improvements which can be largely 
secured by teaching the child to observe and inves- 
tigate the phenomena of nature. 
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RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 


E give the following extract, from a 

recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the state of Wisconsin, concerning the 
rights of parents in the selection of studies 
for their children in the public schools. We 
are not quite sure that the decision would be 
considered good law in Pennsylvania, and 
yet it seems to rest on ground of consider- 
able strength. 

Now, we can see no reason whatever for denying 
to the father the right to direct what studies included 
in the prescribed course his child shall take. He is 
as likely to know the health, temperament, aptitude, 
and deficiencies of his child as the teacher, and how 
long he can send him to school. All these matters 
ought to be considered in determining the question 
what particular studies the child should pursue at a 
giventerm. And when the parent’s wishes are reason- 
able, as they seem to have been in the present case, 
and the teacher by regarding them could in no way 
have been embarrassed, her conduct, in not respect- 
ing the orders given the boy, was unjustifiable. If 
she had allowed the child to obey the commands of 
his father it could not possibly have conflicted with 
the efficiency or good order or well-being of the 
school. The parent did not propose to interfere with 
the gradation or classification of the school, or with 
any of its rules and regulations further than to assert 
his right to direct what studies his boy should pursue 
that winter. And it seems to us a most unreasonable 
claim on the part of the teacher to say that the parent 
has not that right, and further, to insist that she was 
justified in punishing the child for obeying the orders 
of his father rather than her own. Whence, again 
we inquire, did the teacher derive this exclusive and 
paramount authority over the child, and the right to 
direct his studies, contrary to the wish of the father ? 
It seems to us that it is idle to say the parent, by sending 
his child to school, impliedly clothes the teacher with 
that power in a case where the parent expressly re- 
serves the right to himself, and refuses to submit to 
the judgment of the teacher the question as to what 
studies his boy shall pursue. 

We do not intend to lay down any rule which will 
interfere with any reasonable regulation adopted for 
the management and government of the public schools, 
or which will operate against their efficiency and use- 
fulness. Certain studies are required to be taught in 
the public schools by statute. The rights of one pupil 
must be so exercised, undoubtedly, as not to prejudice 
the equal rights of others. But the parent has the 
right to make a reasonable selection from the pre- 
scribed studies for his child to pursue, and this can- 
not possibly conflict with the equal rights of other 
pupils. In the present case the defendant did not 
insist that his child should take any study outside the 
prescribed course ; but, considering that the study of 
geography was less necessary for his boy at that time 
than some other branches, he desired him to devote 
all his time to orthography, reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The father stated that he thought these 
studies were enough for the child to take, and he said 
he was anxious the boy should obtain a good knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, in order that he might assist in 
keeping accounts, He wished to exercise some con- 
trol over the education of his son; and it is impossi- 
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ble to say that the choice of studies which he made 
was unreasonable and inconsistent with the welfare 
and best interest of his offspring. And how it will 
result disastrously to the proper discipline, efficiency 
and well-being of the common schools to concede 
this paramount right to the parent, to make a reason- 
able choice from the studies in the prescribed course 
which his child shall pursue, is a proposition we can- 
not understand. The counsel for the plaintiffs so in- 
sist in their argument, but, as we think, without war- 
rant for the position. It is unreasonable to suppose 
any scholar who attends school can or will study all 
the branches taught in them, From the nature of the 
case some choice must be made, and some discretion 
be exercised, as to the studies which the different 
pupils should pursue, The parent is quite as likely 
to make a nice and judicious selection as the teacher. 
At all events, in case of a difference of opinion be- 
tween the parent and teacher upon the subject, we see 
no reason for holding that the views of the teacher 
must prevail, and that she has the right to compel 
obedience to her orders by inflicting corporal punish- 
ment upon the pupil. 

The late State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the state of Illinois, Hon. 
Newton Bateman, after a careful discussion 
of the whole question involved, reaches the 
following conclusions, which do not greatly 
differ from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court above given. We quote them: 

1. Pupils can study no branch which is not z# the 
course prescribed by the directors. 

2. Pupils can study no branch of such prescribed 
course for which they are not prepared, of which 
preparation the teachers and directors shall judge. 

3. Pupils shall study the particular branches of the 
prescribed course which the teachers, with consent of 
the directors, shall direct, unless honest objection is 
made by the parents. 

4. If objection is made in good faith, parents shall 
be allowed to select from the particular branches of 
the prescribed course for which their children are 
fitted, those which they wish them to study; and for 
the exercise of such right of choice the children shall 
not be liable to suspension or expulsion. 


_ 
> 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THINGS. 


HE convention which formed the pres- 

ent State Teachers’ Association met in 
Harrisburg, on Tuesday, Dec. 28th, 1852. 
From the proceedings as published in the 
School Journal, it appears that J. P. Wick- 
ersham, of Lancaster, was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, and reported, 
among others, the following : 

Resolved, That to increase the efficiency of teach- 
ers and elevate their profession, a strict examination 
of all applicants for schuols is desirable; and as an 
agency for the performance of this work, as for the 
discharge of other important duties appertaining to 
such office, none recommends itself to us more favor- 
ably than the employment of well-qualified teachers 
as county superintendents; and we respectfully ask 
the Legislature to consider the propriety of so amend- 
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ing our present common school law as to provide for 
the appointment of such officers. 

Resolved, That it is respectfully and earnestly 
urged upon the Legislature so to amend the existing 
common school law of the state, that the minimum 
period of teaching in the schools shall be increased 
from three to five months, not only as an act of jus- 
tice to the youth of the commonwealth, but as an effi- 
cient means of improving their teachers. 


The School Journal says, that ‘‘while the 
subject of the examination of teachers was 
under discussion, Governor Bigler made a 
short but able address upon that point, and 
upon the system of education generally. The 
Superintendent of Schools also spoke on the 
same and various other points, clearly and 
forcibly ; and among other matters expressed 
the opinion that an extension of the time of 
teaching in all of the schools of the state, 
by law, would materially improve the teach- 
ers, inasmuch as longer employment would 
naturally attract better-qualified persons into 
the profession.”’ 

Sequel: Gov. Bigler, and Mr. Black, the 
superintendent, prepared the law of 1854, 
which provided for county superintendents, 
and increased the length of the school term 
to four months, and succeeded in passing it 
through the Legislature, within a little more 
than a year from the time referred to above, 
when they gave their approval to the resolu- 
ticns pending in this first of teachers’ state 
meetings, where they chanced to be present. 

We still have county superintendents, and 
the length of the school term is now jive 
months. 


———$_ 


POWER OF MORAL TRAINING. 


HE power of moral training is almost 


omnipotent. <A child in the hands of 
a teacher is as clay in the hands of a potter. 
It is possible to make good and useful men 
and women out of nine-tenths of the very 
worst children found in.our cities and towns 
neglected, degraded and vicious. To train 
up the children in the way they should go is 
the way to reform society—to redeem man- 
kind. Of all this abundant proof has been 
published in Zhe Journal. We find some 
additional facts in a late number of Morton’s 
Monthly, which we present below. Read and 
ponder them. 

One of the most conspicuous examples ever known 
of the power of the moral education in redeeming 
and elevating criminals was at the Rauhen Haus, 
near Hamburg, of which we have the following ac- 
count from Rev. Calvin E. Stowe: 

“ Hamburg is the largest commercial city of Ger- 
many, and its population is extremely crowded, 
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Though it is highly distinguished for its benevolent 
institutions, and for the hospitality and integrity of its 
citizens, yet the very circumstances in which it is 
placed produce among the lowest class of its popula- 
tion habits of degradation and beastliness of which 
we have but few examples on this side of the Atlantic. 

*‘ The children therefore received into this institu- 
tion are often of the very worst and most hopeless 
character. Not only are their minds most thoroughly 
depraved, but their very senses and bodily organiza- 
tions seem to partake in the viciousness and degra- 
dation of their hearts. Their appetites are so per- 
verted that sometimes the most loathsome and dis- 
gusting substances are preferred to wholesome food. 
The superintendent, Mr. Wichern, states that though 
plentifully supplied with provisions, yet when first 
received some of them will steal and eat rancid grease 
that has been laid aside for the purpose of greasing 
shoes, and even catch May-bugs and devour them; 
and it is with the utmost difficulty that these disgust- 
ing habits are broken up. 

“An ordinary man might suppose that the task of 
restoring such poor creatures to decency and good 
morals was entirely hopeless. Not so with Mr. 
Wichern. He took hold with the firm hope that the 
moral power of the word of God is competent even 
to such a task. His means were prayer, the Bible, 
singing, affectionate conversation, severe punishment 
when unavoidable, and constant, steady employment 
in useful labor.” 

The place was a prison when he took it. He threw 
down the high walls and took away the bars and 
bolts. He made the children love him, and he con- 
verted them into estimable characters. Horace Mann 
Says: 

‘‘ The effect attested the almost omnipotent power 
of generosity and affection. Children from seven or 
eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in many of 
whom early and loathsome vices had nearly obliter- 
ated the stamp of humanity, were transformed not 
only into useful members of society, but into charac- 
ters that endeared themselves to all within the sphere 
of their acquaintance. The children were told at the 
beginning that labor was the price of living, and that 
they must earn their own bread.. . . Charity had 
supplied the home to which they were invited—their 
own industry must do the rest. 

‘“‘ Music is used as one of the most efficient instru- 
ments for softening stubborn wills and calling forth 
tender feelings, and its deprivation is one of the 
punishments ior delinquency. The songs and hymns 
have been specially adapted to the circumstances and 
wants of the community, and it has often happened that 
the singing of an appropriatehymn , . has awakened 
the first-born sacred feeling in obdurate and brutified 
hearts. Sometimes a voice would drop from the 
choir, and then weeping and sobbing would be heard 
instead. The children would say they could not sing, 
they must think of their past lives, of their brothers 
and sisters, or of their parents living in vice and 
misery at home. On several occasions the singing 
exercises had to be given up. Frequently the chil- 
dren were sent to the garden to recover themselves.” 

One of the worst children was so much affected by 
the music that Mr. Mann says he could never hear 
certain Christmas hymns without being affected to 
tears. Atthe great Hamburg fire they acted like 
heroes, but refused all compensation, and after the 
fire gave up their provisions and their beds to the suf- 
ferers. When Mr. Mann asked Mr. Wichern how he 
accomplished such wonders, he simply replied that it 
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was “by active occupation, mzsic, and Christian love.’ 
At the refurmatory farm-schovl of Mettray, in 
France, founded by Judge Demitz for children who 


| 


were condemned in court for their crimes, a similar 
system was pursued, and the number of children | 


thoroughly reformed was about eighty-five per cent 
of all, 

The reformatory farm-school at Red Hill, in Sur- 
rey county, England, takes charge of youths who are 
convicted of crime, or who are the children of felons, 
They are so successful that they impose no restraint 
or confinement, and their schools are as orderly and 


well-behaved as the schools patronized by the better 


classes. The reformatory schools of England, though 
inferior to those on the continent, do reform over two- 
thirds of the children in their charge. 


Mr. Hill, recorder of Birmingham, said at the con- | 
| any country academy, and are often sent to the vil- 


ference on reformatory schools at Birmingham, “1 
know it is the belief of many that to aim at reforming 
thieves is to attempt impossibilities. A shrewd gen- 


tleman said he would walk a hundred miles to see a | 


reformed thief. 
ism.”’ He said that at the asylum at Stratton on 


I think I could cure him of skeptic- | 


Dunsmore, although they had not the means of con- | 


fining the criminals they reformed forty-eight per cent. 
at first, and when their arrangements were improved 
they reformed sixty five per cent., and these reforms 
were effected in about two years, at a cost of about 
£31 a piece, while the average cost of unreformed 
culprits was for legal expenses £145. 

If our legislators could look at this matter as an 
affair of dollars and cents alone, they might discover 
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Among our inmates may be found every shade of 
character, and every grade of intellect. The uncon- 
quered will, the ungoverned passion, the depraved 
appetite, with confirmed evil habits, suggest the diffi- 
culties and the discouragements in regard to their 
reformation.” 

Since the establishment of this reform school, in 
1858, about two thousand of these criminal youths 
have been ceceived, and all but a very small percent- 
age have been restored to virtue, having earned an 
honorable discharge by good deportment for a suffi- 
cient length of time to satisfy their teachers that they 
were really reformed. 

So perfect is the system that, although they receive 
so many young criminals from jails, they have no jail, 
no prison walls, no bolted gates, but oecupy an open 
farm in the forest, where the boys are as free as in 


| lage or the mill on errands, without any guards; 


and yet there are fewer escapes than from other insti- 
tutions, where boys are kept strictly as prisoners with- 
in high walls and bolted doors. 

The report of 1868 says: ‘* When we consider that 
the great majority of our boys have been guihy of 
crime—some of them utterly reckless and desperate— 
it is remarkable that they can enjoy such freedom and 
not abuse it, They not only yield quietly and sub- 
missively to all the requirements of the school them- 


| selves, but exert an influence to have all their com- 


| rades do the same. 


that for one-fourth of our present expenditure, and 


losses by criminals, the race of criminals might be so 
reduced that jails and penitentiaries would be almost 
empty. 

We have at this time in the state of Ohio a refor 
matory institution, the State Reform School, near 
Lancaster, under the management of Mr. G. W. 


Howe, which is a wonderful example of what moral 


power can accomplish. My first knowledge of this 
Institution was obtained by meeting Mr. Howe at the 
Prison Reform Congress, in St. Louis, last May. He 
told a graphic story of his labors in attempting to 


detain and educate young convicts on an open farm | 


surrounded by the forest, offering every facility for 
escape. His heart sunk in momentary despair and 
alarm when on a dark night the boys, having just 
come from the chapel, started off with a sudden im- 
pulse into the woods, and left him alone to meditate on 
disappointments. It was not long, however, after their 


” 


It is an encouraging fact, too, as stated in the re- 
port of 1870, that instead of finding reformation more 
difficult with the older boys, they have been rather 
more successful in establishing their moral principles ; 
for, having more strength of character, they take a 
firmer hold of good principles. In this fact I think 


| we have great encouragement to believe that many of 


the still older criminals who are confined in state 
penitentiaries will prove subjects for moral reform, 
when they receive the benefit of a similar institution. 


canning 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD-METHOD. 


HE word-method of teaching reading 
is now used wherever intelligent and 


| progressive teachers are found in the schools. 


voices had been lost before he heard them again emerg- 


' 


ing from the forest, with the cry, “‘ We've got him! 
We've got him!” A rough young convict, recently 
arrived, thought the dark night offered a fine oppo 
tunity for escape, and started off at full speed. His 
comrades pursued to capture him and brought him 
back. Such was the general sentiment of the school 
that the boys would not favor or tolerate running away. 

In this institution none are received but youths con- 
victed of crime. The report of the board of commis- 
sioners for 1868 says: 


| our State. 


[ts origin has thus become a question of in- 
terest, and, to some extent, of discussion. 
An editorial in a late number of Morton's 
Monthly, Louisville, Kentucky, contains the 
statement of a fact which will attract atten- 
tion in Pennsylvania; and it may turn out 
that the honor of inventing the improved 
method of teaching reading by words and 
sentences, instead of by letters, belongs to 
We have ourselves seen a copy 


|of the book named, but we would not now 


“Of those admitted this year, thirty are under | 
twelve years of age, and ninety are from eleven to | 


sixteen, 
charged with grievous crimes and misdemeanors. A 
boy of eleven is sent for arson; another of twelve for 
burglary and grand larceny; and another of fourteen 
for robbing the United States mail. Many of our 
boys have been the slaves of the vilest habits and 
violent passions, of low and debasing propensities. 


These juvenile offenders are, most of them, | 


know where to lay our hands upon it. Are 
there any copies still remaining about Har- 
risburg ? 

The following is an 
Monthly's editorial : 

The statement is made in some of the journals of 
education that Mr. Webb, of Michigan, and Mr. 
Farnham, who, we believe, is superintendent of pub- 


extract from the 
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lic schools in Binghamton, N. Y., have engaged in 
a dispute, the motive of which is that each one claims 
to be the inventor or discoverer of the word or sen- 
tence-method of teaching children to read. We have 
seen nothing that purports to have emanated from 
either of the claimants, nor are we prepared to assert 
that either of them assumes to be the original dis- 
cover of this system. We simply give the statement 
as we have read it in print. We have for some time 
been interested in this method of teaching beginners, 
and have contributed somewhat toward developing 
it into a system. We have taken some pains, more- 
over, to trace its history. We have in our possession 
two books, both of which were published just forty- 
eight years ago, in one of which the word-method is 
suggested, while in the other the word and sentence- 
method is developed in the completest manner. We 
make a full transcript from the title-page of the for- 
mer: ‘ The Pestalozzian Primer, or First Steps in 
Teaching Children the Art of Reading and Thinking. 
By John M. Keagy, M. D., Harrisburg, Pa.: Printed 
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by John S. Weistling, 1827.” The certificate of 
copyright is dated December 21, 1826. In the intro- 
duction to this little book the author, after dwelling 
on the importance of teaching children first to ¢hink 
and to express their thoughts orally, uses this lan- 
guage: ‘After a child has been about two years ex 
ercised in a thinking and oral course, he may be 
taught reading. And here he should not be taught 
his letters at first; but whole words should be pre 
sented to his eyes, after the same manner that some 
teachers of the deaf and dumb commence the read 
ing business with their pupils. This is the surest 
method of making him learn to read understandingly. 
The most familiar words should be given him, such 
as hat, head, eye, mouth, pen, book, candle, table, 
chicken, etc. It is better not to give him words of 
more than two syllables. These lessons should be 
read as if they were Chinese symdo/s, without paying 
any attention to the letters, but special regard to the 
meaning. When a child can read whole’words with 
facility, then, and not till then, let him be tanght his 
alphabet and syllabic spelling. If this method were 
adopted, we should soon get rid of the stupid and un 
interesting mode now prevalent. Both teacher and 
scholar would experience a pleasure which is in vain 
to be looked for on the other plan. The reason why 
we have not followed this course in the present work 
is that the public is not yet ready for receiving such 
views with a favorable eye, much less for acting on 
them. Ten or fifteen years hence may be the time 
for publishing a work modeled on these principles.” 
The author then describes an, apparatus, which he 
quaintly calls an Anagnostic Kaleidoscope, which 
consists of a frame having sliding grooves to hold 
blocks with words and letters printed on them, If 
Mr. Webb or Mr. Farnham published such a dis- 
covery to the world before the year of grace 1827, we 
have been unable to find any record of it. 

The other book referred to by the Editor 
of the Monthly is Jacotot’s ‘‘Mother Tongue,”’ 
published in 1827, the same year as Keagy’s. 
The method adopted by Jacotot in this work 
we consider rather adapted to teaching chil- 
dren able to read their mother-tongue, to | 
read a foreign language, than to teaching | 
them their first lessons in reading. This | 
appears evident from what is said about it in 
the Monthly. The Editor remarks: 
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Jacotot adopted his system to meet and overcome 
a difficulty. Called from Dijon, in the year 1818, to 
the professorship of the French language and litera- 
ture in the University of Louvaine, he found that 
many of the members of his class knew no language 
but the Flemish and Dutch, and of these he himself 
was totally ignorant. He was therefore forced to 
consider how to teach without talking to his pupils. 
He gave the young Flemings copies of Fenelon’s 
Telemaque, with the French on one side and a 
Dutch translation on the other. This they had to 
study for themselves, comparing the two languages 
and learning the French by heart. 

But it is very certain that to use this method 
the ‘‘young Flemings’’ must have been able 
to read their own language. While there- 
fore we have no disposition to rob the great 
and good Jacotot of a single laurel, we shall 
hereafter claim, until better informed, that 
the word-method of teaching reading orig- 
inated with Mr. Keagy, at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. And this leads us to inquire 
whether any of our readers can give us infor- 
mation of Mr. Keagy? We would be glad 


to publish something of one who has done 
so much to aid many millions of children 
in learning to read. 


oO 
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poe Editors; In a late 
‘Fournal appeared a contribu- 
Recitation,”’ 


YREPARATION. 
number of 7%:¢ 

tion entitled * The 
which, I think, many teachers may read with profit. 
There is for the teacher no temptation so great as to 
remain on the spot where he earned his certificate. 
This attests his ability. Why pursue further his 
studies, either professional or scholastic? He has the 
passport which admits him to the profession, and by 
it he is recognized as an educator. Many look back 
to the day when they were admitted as members of 
the profession, and base their fitness for the work 
wholly upon the successful examination they then 
passed, We would not impose too great labor on the 
teacher, but offer a few remarks to show that fast 
achievements will not If the teacher’s re- 
sponsibilities may not be made lighter, he may, at 
least, be made stronger and more able to bear them. 

An ignorant man cannot possess self-respect. He 
may hide his defects by one pretense or another; he 
may conceal them from his classes very easily; he 
may require more tact to disguise himself in society, 
but they become at last powerful reasons that will 
The daily 
nature, 


Teacher and the 


suffice. 


impel him to seek other employment. 
tasks of the school-room are of an irksome 
There is constant demand for patience, “ that di- 
vinest quality,”’ and he who would labor in this pro- 
fession without growing narrow, bigoted, and pe- 
dantic, must daily improve, must seek new modes of 
presenting facts to his pupils, nor be content with a 
mere routine system, He should possess a complete 
knowledge of the lesson he hears recited ; not a 
superficial knowledge, but acquaintance with it in all 
of its details. To have only an idea of the principles 
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involved does not enable him to make the recitation | slanting groove, and incapacitate it for free drawing, 


interesting. There are minor matters to be explained, 
new ideas and demonstrations to be drawn out. No- 
where does the teacher come into such close relation 
to his pupils as in the recitation. ere he must im- 
press his lessons, or his teaching will prove futile. 
While visiting a school recently I was pleased at 
the manner of recitation adopted by the teacher. He 
made it to a point tell some amusing story or explain 
some hidden principle, about the lesson, and on the 
following day call for the same from the scholars, 
After he had completed his remarks to a geography 
class, he asked them to tell something of the preced- 
ing lesson. One small boy rose and said, “ We 
learned yesterday that Maine is called the Lumber 
State.’’ Another said, ‘‘ The state is called Maine 
from an old name given to distinguish the mayne 
(main) land from the islands along the coast.’’ Others 
spoke of the interesting events connected with its set- 


tlement; and so nearly all gave some peculiarity of 


the state or of its people. This class was equally 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


| or even the simplest sketching. 


The most valuable and most practicable means of 
imparting skill in drawing, as well as in all graphic 
art, is to alternate with common script some practice 
in the phonographic alphabet and its combinations. 
This, besides its thorough training of the hand, makes 
the eye quick to perceive minute differences of length, 


| thickness, curve and angle, and at the same time is a 


constant and strictly precise monitor in both enuncia- 


| tion andl pronunciation. Little learners of 9 or 10 
excel older ones in the rapidity with which they gain 


expertness in phonographic writing, probably because 
they are less habituated to the grooves of our arbi- 
trary spelling. 

I have observed this to be the case through more 
than twenty-five years. And it proves how well suited 
both the vocal and script elements of phonography 
are for early training of the voice and the hand. For 
the sake of a special experimental trial of a new 


| “series of graduated exercises’? I have allowed a 


anxious to receive new matter forthe next day. They | 


were glad to receive this information, and doubly 
glad to tell it. 

The want of attention which troubles so many 
teachers can be remedied*by the relation of just such 
little historical facts. We would not confine our 
selves, however, to any one mode. One great secret 
in securing attention is variety in methods of instruc- 
tion. The most interesting subject always presented 

} 


number of neighbor children, from g to 14, to come 
to my room evenings and Saturdays to practice from 
them. They come only as they choose, but they have 


| found the practice so pleasant, and they feel them- 
selves so sensibly advancing, step by step, with new 


in one way. becomes irksome. Teachers should have | 


their minds richly stored with facts and knowledge 
not contained in the lesson or text-book. Almost 
every branch of the common-school course will ad 
mit of abundant illustrations, which, in the hands of 


a thoroughly prepared teacher,can wake up the most 


indifferent and careless. Teachers have many radical 
defects, but the greatest, we believe, is in the recita- 
tion. F. P. Kimble. 


TRAINING EYE AND HANbD.—Of late there has been 
a very general advocacy in our ablest papers, of draw- 
ing practice in our public schools. Zhe Fournal has 
presented the subject in every issue of the past year. 
Every article shows advantage inthe practice: alto- 
gether they prove an absolute necessity for it. Some 
of us can remember very well when it was a school 
offence, and one sure of punishment, to attempt any 
pencil imitation of aught else than the slanting stroke, 
and pot-hooks of the set copy. The principle govern- 
ing school-training in those days was “ Be content 
and don’t aspire,’’ Now-a-days we are all aspiring, 
and our republic is not the only, nor even the fore- 
most nation to gather in and lead forward all the hid- 
den germs of proletariat mind, and to cultivate them 
for the common weal. Especially, since 1851, have 
efforts been extended to have all the little ones in the 


land taught to recognize beauty of outline and of 


color, and of their combinations; to imitate graceful 
designs; to conceive and execute new ones, for their 
own benefit and elevation, as well as for the advan 
tage of others. 

Perhaps eminent skill of this kind is hardiy to be 
attained, unless beginnings are made very early. But 
we must wait some time for the general establishment 
of Kindergartens; yet there is no reason why we 
should defer giving all the little fingers and quick 
eyes in our primary schools some variety of practice 
in tracing outlines and combinations beyond the few 
elements of common script, which, by their same- 
ness of form and slope, soon cramp the hand into one 


attainments continually in view, that their attendance 
and the length of their exercises continually increase. 

‘hey emulate each other in the neatness, balance 
and grace of the combinations, and their impreve- 
ment in this way is really surprising. The exercise 
keeps their minds alert, because every word brings 
up questions which are often mild puzzles, just suff- 
ciently so to excite and awaken thought. Whatare the 
two (orthe three) sounds in this word ? What charac- 


ters write them? This variety keeps off ennui. Two 


writers are now twittering behind me over their dole 
of exercise, with as much vivacity as if they were at 
real play. 

If any reader of 7he Fourna/ feels so far interested 


in this means of advancing children over the first 


steps of literary acquirement as to send for samples 


of these lessons, I will take pleasure in forwarding 
some, with a primer of exercises, provided that Uncle 
Sam’s capricious, and now extraordinary, claims for 
postage are satisfied.— W. G. Waring, Tyrone, Pa. 


METHOD OF RECITATION.—As an example of the 
branches learned bythe exercise of memory, we m ‘y 
take history. There arethree laws of mental science 
that should be borne in mind when teaching it : 

1. That is more easily remembered which appeals 
to both the eye and the ear. 

2. Repetition impresses the memory more vividly 


| than single presentations of a fact or truth. 


3. Whatever ideas we clothe in our own language 
are thereby very deeply impressed on the tablet of 
memory, and if we wrz¢e it in our own language the 
impression is still more lasting. 

The method of asking long and leading questions 
requiring only Yes and No for answers, is a method 
that requires little study on the part of the pupil, 
and though often pursued will never make brilliant 
historians. The better way is to give a topic and 
let the pupil tell what he can about it with no further 
effort from the teacher. My order of exercises in 
conducting a history recitation, is as follows, and it 
works admirably in a class of eighteen, ranging from 
fourteen to eighteen years. That there are better 
ways, I admit, and I hope to learn some better 
methods from those who read this. But this method 
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is better than the one I was subjected to in district 


DEPARTMENT. 


school, and a recitation can be. finished in thirty | 


minutes. 


1. Send some member of the class to the board | 
to write out the topics of the lessons, which in the | 


text-books will be printed in different type. Re- 
quire the topics to be numbered. 

2. Send two, three or four members of the class 
to the board, without books, and give them topics to 
write out in full, in their own language. 

3. Tohavea clear idea of the locality of the events, 
ask the situation of every place mentioned in the 
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The following has the 
in criticism, and 
is wrong? (2) 
the error. (4) 
sentence cor- 
r” Ip this 


method of correcting errors. 

merits of being logical, definite 

general in application: (1) What 

What is wrong about it? (3) Correct 
S A 

Read or write the 


“He 


Give reason. (5) 
rectly. For example: 


" | 
Struck 


| sentence “I”’ is wrong, its form to denote case is 


lesson, and have these questions answered by turn. | 
Also ask the meaning of every difficult word in the | 


esson and explain those not understood. 
] 1 ] th t lerstood 

4. By this time the topics will be written, or a 
part of them. Call the name (or number) of a mem- 


| with its subject in number; 


ber of the class, let him rise and read the topic num- | 


ber one from the board, and then tell whatever he 
knows about it. If he cannot give the substance of 
it, don’t recite it for him, but call another to recite it. 
Call another member, let him turn to the board and 
read a topic and recite as before, and so proceed 
through the lesson. 

5. Let those who wrote topics upon the board (2) 
read what they have written, to the class. 

6. Let the member who wrote the topics (1) give 
a brief summary or recapitulation of the whole les- 
son, reading each topic from the board and giving 
the substance of it. 

7. Criticise grammatical, orthographical and other 
errors in the writing upon the board. 

8. If the teacher has iarger histories and plenty of 
time left, he may select passages from them and pass 
the book to the members of the class to read selec- 
tions treating more fully of the topics under consid- 
eration. 

I also call attention from time to time to certain 
dates to be fixed in the memory permanently. I think 
that number should not exceed fifty. 
five hundred, they forget all. Have these 


fixed so 


| its position is wrong; 


i sentence “ their” 


* IT” is in the nominative form and should 


wrong; 
because, the object of 


be me in the objective form ; 

a transitive verb is in the objective case; corrected, 

‘‘He struck me.”’ “ The boys was absent.’’ In this 

sentence “‘ was’’ is wrong; its form to denote num- 

ber is wrong; should be weve, in the plural, because 
: 


l l agree 


” is plural, and a verb must 
corrected, “ The boys 
In this sen- 


wrong word; 


its subject “* boys 


were there.”’ 
tence “‘ sweetly” is wr ng; it 
should be sweet, an sad of ** sw eetly,” 
an adverb; because it lon; the noun sugar; 
corrected, “* Sugar tastes sweet. “We ought to al- 
ways try.”’ In this sente1 ‘* always ”’ wrong; 
posit should be after “ ought,” be- 


“« Sugar tastes sweetly.”’ 


tne 


1S 


aqdyject 


18 


cause an adverb should not come between the parts 
of ted, “‘ We ought always to 
try. do their duty.” In this 
form to denote num- 
he singular, to agree 
because a pro- 
number; cor- 


infinitive ; 
* Let every 
is wr 
ber is wrong; should be 47 
with its singular anteced 

noun with its ecedent in 

rected, “ Let every pupil attend to his d 


A. F. 1, R 


an corre? 


fol pupil 
ng; its 
in t 
= boy,” 
agrees 
uly. 
Maxwei hest:r, Pa. 
STARTING A SCHOOL LIBRARY—WMessrs. Editors 


As the subject of Literary Culture is receiving some 


| attention in your excellefit magazine, I will give you 


| the result of ex} erimenting upon } lans 
| reading Prof. Westlake art 


If they learn | 


firmly in their minds that when the date is called | 


they can give the event. To supplement this work 
I have found monthly written examinations profita- 
ble. If they have compositions, give them histori- 
cal topics, as subjects. 

This method seems to be in accordance with the 
laws of memory, to be practicable, and to make the 
study interesting. It will be found advisable to give 
very short lessons at first and increase gradually. 
The fault of most histories is that they contain too 
much. 
that, as it will not interest young scholars. It 
profitable to ask them questions in regard to events, 
and give them a chance to think out an opinion not 
given in the book.—Henry S. Baker, in Wisconsin 
Fournal of Education. 


SYNTAX. 
the importance of the study of grammar as a discipli- 
nary exercise, its great object is to teach an intelli- 


CORRECTING FALSE 


gent use of language. And the pupil who does not 


grammar loses the great object of the study. One of | 
| sired. This brought to lig) 


| It had 


the most practical exercises in the study of language 
is the application of its laws to the correction of false 
Syntax. Because, 1. It is a perfect test of the pupils’ 
understanding of principles. 2. It teaches correct 
expression, 3. It creates a healthy interest in the 
class, by awakening a spirit of criticism. Many 
teachers, and even authors, have no regular or logical 


| clothed, they rattled ominou 
) 
| made them weary to « 


| prepare the way, I placed 


If there is much constitutional history, omit | 


is | 
| thought that what was 
| their interest. 


Notwithstanding | 


| ceived, particul irly am 


| but I soon found that the ma 
| well as some of the dire 


learn to put in practice his scientific knowledge of | constituting ourselves a 


I suggested by 
le ina number of 
The Fournal. When I red the school in which 
I am now teaching, I found that, although my pu- 
pils were naturally brig promising, their 
literary taste was, to say the 
However attractively the dry |} 


irTy 


7 
late 


nte 


and 
least, questionable, 
mes of history were 
ly and forbiddingly. It 
late reading a book of 

beneath their notice, 
much Greek or 
the current of 

However, to 
‘¢ what-not” in 
me; and if 
my at the 
» the hands of my pupils 
like friends, 
o secure to them ten- 
t—I took consolation in the 

s might be their gain. 
1e of my books aroused 
this feeling, I inciden- 
were possible we might 

To my extreme sur- 


‘ ; 


ontem 


travels, while poetry was q 
and quite as intelligibl SO 
Choctaw. What to 
their taste was tome a 


do 

l our 
id with 
mind 


n 
the school-room all the books I } 
any feelings of sadness crossed 
thought of putting them int 
—for I hold the philosophy 
must be appreci ited in ord 
der and careful tre: 


that bool S, 
tmen 
my | 
A curious glance into 
Acting uj 
a wish that it 
1 library. 
idea was very cordially re- 
ngst my “ big boys;”? and 
ommittee on ways and 
ccomplish the end de- 
unforeseen difficulty. 
that every parent 


vil 
tally expressed 
secure a small schoo 


; | 
Si 


rise ¢ ( yWeasure, thi 
prise and pleasut t 


means, we went to work t 


iil 
not occurred to 
would heartily codperate with me in this project; 
ority of the parents, as 
tors, strenuously opposed 
nt their children to 
lcating habits of idle- 


if 


me but 


the measure. They did not wa 
read; it would simply be incu 
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ness, However, some of them, (Heaven bless them !) 
encouraged me with kind, appreciative words, and 
more substantial aid; and by dint of hard work and 
overcoming difficulties ad infinitum, we succeeded. 
And to-day I have the pleasure of seeing in our un- 
pretentious little school library about forty volumes 
of select works for the young, and of knowing that 
each day increases the interest of the pupils in the 
books at their command. Our citizens are also 
quite as much interested, and desire that this should 
be the foundation not only of a school but alse of a 
town library. A. M. E. 


DRAWING IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS.—We are in 
receipt of a pamphlet from the Educational Bureau, 
relative to drawing in the public schools; a subject 
well worthy of consideration. This work appears to 
be rather preparatory than practical in its suggestions, 
and displays thorough research concerning the pro- 
gress of European art, as a precedent for us to follow, 
in this country. 

Drawing is quoted as “the alphabet of art!’’ If so, 
we, as a people, are yet in the very infancy of art. It 
appears that the first grand step in the direction of 
progress would be the further education of our teach- 
ers in this department, in which they are notably un- 
skilled, drawing not yet being a requisite qualification 
for teaching. It should then be taught in all grades 
of schools; in an elementary manner in the lower 
departments, and upon more scientific principles in 
higher classes ; the high school being the present cul- 
mination of study. This would prepare the way for 
the later establishment of a public school of art, 
where a more advanced technical and artistic educa- 
tion might be afforded. Primarily, the formation of 
letters, numerals, straight and curved lines should be 
adopted ; forthe grammar school, map-drawing, the 
transcription of delineated models and geometrical 
figures. In the high schools the pupil should be led, 
according to his development or talent, to the pursuit 
of object or perspective drawing, and to the execu- 
tion of draughts adapted to different trades, such as 
architecture, engineering, surveying, or ship-build- 
ing. There is scarcely any department of manufac- 
tures that does not first require the sketching of a 
design, and it thus becomes desirable for every arti- 
san to possess some degree of skill in the use of pen or 
pencil, 

The eye and hand need eoual education with 
the ear or any other perceptive organ. Music is 
now almost universally adopted in the schools, and 
we look hopefully for the speedy introduction of the 
more useful pursuit of drawing. Its first practice, not 
being essentially a study, would bea recreation from 
mental exertion, and relieve the monotony of school 
exercises. Ascending to higher grades, it would 
prepare the pupil fora life of usefulness and practi- 
cality.—Montrese Republican. 

SCOLDING IN SCHOOL.—If there is one thing inci- 
dent to school afflictions more deserving of universal 
execration than all others, it is scolding. The 
teacher who indulges in this luxury degrades him- 
self, his profession and his school. Better a thou- 
sand times punish a boy, suspend him from school, do 
many other things, than to scold. Where scolding 
is rampant, school government cannot exist. Both 
self-government and pupil-government are out of the 
question. They are crucified, dead, and buried. 
The weakest way to express dislike, to reprove, to 
enforce discipline, or to do any good thing, or to 





correct any evil, is scolding. A scolding parent and 
a scolding teacher are two of the severest afflictions 
sent upon children. It issoul-torture. It snaps the 
affections of the child, it is a slow poison, it inexu- 
berates the spirit, it demoniates the soul, and makes 
acynic of an otherwise buoyant, free and elastic 
mind, This soul-hammering bruises and mangles 
the divine form a hundred times more inhumanly 
than all rods, and sprouts, and hits, and knocks, and 
peltings, and hidings, and raw-hidings could the 
body. Away with scowls, and howls, and mad 
eyes, and facial contortions, and badinage, and law- 
less tongues, about pupils in schools, There is a 
better way. Find it.— West Virginia Monthly. 


MISPRONUNCIATION.—It is possible that some one 
who reads the title of this article may find himself 
guilty of failing to pronounce c# like shin shun. I 
find that my lady friend, who is very precise in her 
language, will persist in accenting eftguefte on the 
first, instead of the last syllable. My good minister, 
who has the greatest aversion to anything wrong, was 
greatly surprised when I mildly suggested to him that 
aspirant should be accented on the penult, while my 
musical niece mortified me the other evening by pro- 
nouncing fima/e in two syllables. I heard my geo- 
logical friend the other day explaining the szdési- 
dences of the earth’s crust, but he should have ac- 
cented the second, instead of the first syllable. The 
same mistake happened the other day to my friend, 
the president of the Reform Society, who spoke of 
the vagaries of certain persons, by accenting the first, 
instead of the second syllable. He also announced 
that I would deliver an address that evening; but I 
knew it was not polite to tell him to accent the last 
syllable. My boy says that he left school at recess, 
accenting the first syllable, and he was loth to believe 
that, whatever the meaning of the word, it should be 
accented on the final syllable. Then my friend, the 
president of the Debating Club, who is a great stu 
dent of Cushing’s Manual, tells us that a motion to 
adjourn takes the precedence by accenting the first, 
instead of the second syllable. My other lady friend 
says that she livesin a house having a cupe/ow. She 
should consult the dictionary for that word. But I 
will close by remarking that my legal friend, who is 
very scholarly, always accents coadjutor on the 
second, instead of the third, where the accent right- 
fully belongs. —Cor. V. £. Fournal of Education. 


A LEcTURE (Serio-Comic).—In promulgating your 
esoteric cogitations, or articulating your superficial 
sentimentalities and amicable, philosophical, or psy- 
chological observations, beware of platitudinous pon- 
derosity. Let your conversational communications 
possess a clarified conciseness, a compacted compre- 
hensibleness, a coalescent consistency, and a con- 
catenated cogency. Eschew all conglomerations of 
flatulent garrulity, jejune babblement and asinine 
affectation. Let your extemporaneous descantings 
and unpremeditated expatiations have intelligibility 
and veracious vivacity, without rhodomontade, or 
thrasonical bombast. Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic 
profundity, pompous prolixity, psittaceous vacuity, 
ventriloquial verbosity, and vaniloquent vapidity. 
Shun double entendres, prurient jocosity and pestifer- 
ous profanity, obscurant or apparent. In other 
words, Talk plainly, briefly, naturally, truthfully, pure- 
ly. Keep from “slang;” don’t put on airs; say 
what you mean; mean what you say. And don’t use 
big words.—Hagerman. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—L£ditor Fournal : Chi- 
cago has, for twoyears, had inscribed upon its school 
banner, “ Corporal Punishment permitted but not 
practiced.” During the last year but two or three 
teachers have used the rod, and the cases do not ex- 
ceed six in all. After this trial Supt. Pickard says: 
“Resting upon the success of the past year, our 
teachers have made another year’s trial, and we are 
able to report the following results : Order is as good 
as ever before; Obedience has been prompt and 
cheerful; willful disobedience and malicious conduct 
have been less frequent than in any previous year; 
suspensions for malicious misconduct, which the ad- 
vocates of corporal punishmentso much dread, have 
diminished under the trial.”’ (Chicago School Report, 
1874, p. 43 ef seg.) This report, coming from such 
asource, is worthy of most careful and serious con- 


sideration.— ¥. VV. Fradenburgh, Mansfield, Pa. 


Che Month 


RIE CITY.—We gather the following 

_, items of information from the report of 

the Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City of Erie for the year 1873-4: 

Receipts, $86,634.16 ; expenditures, $76,- 
320,51. The number of teachers employed 
was 78, including special teachers of French, 
music and drawing. Number of pupils en- 


rolled for the year was 3,919, being an in- 
crease over the enrollment of last year of 617. 

Teachers’ Institute.—The institute was well at- 
tended; twenty sessions were held, and the line of 
management was in the direction of general culture 
and the usual details of school-room studies and the 


difficulties of government. ‘The institute has always 
proved a valuable aid in bringing about uniformity‘in 
methods, and in giving to the members higher ideas 
of the teachers’ calling. 

Evening Schools.—€Excepting the Mechanical 
Drawing school, and No. 10, the evening schools 
were poorly attended, as shown in the “comparative 
statement,’’ No. 2 making an average of 46 on an en- 
rollment of 263, and No. 7 an average of 430n an en- 
rollment of 167. It does not seem a wise expendi- 
ture of money to keep up a school of any kind when 
irregularity is its most noticeable feature, The Me- 
chanical Drawing school was organized in October, 
and kept open 136evenings. Most of the time there 
were three classes, but during the latter part of the 
session the third class was discontinued. Two les- 
sons a week were given to each section by Mr. H. E. 
Ludwig, who has shown by his hold on his pupils, 
and the advancement made by them, that he is well 
qualified for the special work placed in his hands. 
¢ German Schools.—During the year the enrollment 
in these schools was 748, with a yearly average of 
530.4. Considerable can be done for them in the way 
of improvement, by closer gradation and more uni- 
form methods of instruction. 

DPrawing.—The successful introduction of drawing 
into all the departments is a cause of congratulation, 
The vlan was to have the regular teachers meet in 
sections from time to time, and receive instruction 
from the special teacher. After a series of lessons 
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had been given, the teachers were required to begin 
with their schools. The results are almost 4 sur- 
prise, as shown by examination-work on file in the 
office of the board. No feature of the course of in- 
struction has proved more popular with patrons and 
pupils. The value of drawing as an educational 
force is no longer questioned by any one who has 
given the subject careful investigation. 

Gradation,—In last year’s report this question was 
quite fully discussed, with the intention of showing 
the necessity of having elasticity in the plan of grada- 
tion. No question of the year has received so much 
attention from educators. A few prominent educa- 
tors still cling tothe rigid system of yearly promo- 
tions; but the practical, progressive minds appear to 
agree that the element of elasticity is of vital import- 
ance in a system of graded schools. In the schools 
of Erie, the pupil sees before him the door of promo- 
tion standing open, welcoming all to pass through 
when competent. 

Patrons.—The interest of patroms in the welfare 
of the schools has never before been so strongly 
manifested. Friendly visits to the school-room have 
increased in number, and the codperation of parents 
with the teachers in matters of discipline has been 
more ready and positive, Theschool needs the oeca- 
sional presence of the patron, and how to bring the 
school nearer to the home in syinpathy and personal 
attention, is one of the important questions that con- 
cern the farther progress of the schools, 

Discipline.—The schools have made progress in 
management, Some of the departments are models 
in cheerfulness, obedience and application to study. 
The discipline of a school depends mainly on the 
teacher. No rules of the board can supply @ lack of 
system, good-nature and firmness, or furnish tact and 
brains. School government can be studied, and toa 
degree mastered, as well as arithmetic or grammar; 
but it is seldom studied by those that fai] in it, though 
it may be thought about as the great burden of school 
life. The teacher should aim not only to govern 
well, but easily; this comes from systematizing de- 
tails, and keeping each in its place; this is not a diffi- 
cult task, if too much is not attempted at once. The 
departments that excel in discipline are in the hands 
of lady teachers. No pupil has been formally sus- 
pended or expelled from the schools during the year. 

Pupils—Advancement.—The live interest of the 
large majority in all school exercises and studies, is 
shown in the examination work of the several terms 
of the year. The points of progress most easily no- 
ticed are neatness in writing, making figures, and 
lesson-work of all kinds; drawing, music, practical 
grammar, composition, business forms, business arith- 
metic and general information, Studying “to get 
lessons”? and answers is less prevalent, and studying 
to understand and apply the branches pursued is no 
longer the exception. The desire “to go through 
books ”’ is fast dying out 

High School—This department is thriving and 
gaining continually in real merit and in public esti- 
mation. The public exercises of the students during 
the year gained a higher average of standing than 
those of any previous year. Advancement has been 
made in regularity of attendance, and in close appli- 
cation to study. It is quite often overlooked that a 
good high school is an influence that is positively felt 
from the primary class through the grammar schools. 
It is not exaggeration to say that the influence of a 
high school upon the other schools is worth more 
than its cost, 
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MILLERSVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
DEDICATION OF NEW CHAPEL BUILDING. 


HE State Normal School at Millersville 

has long wanted a hall or chapel large 
enough to accommodate the students and the 
large audiences that are wont to assemble 
there on public occasions. Sometime last 
summer the conclusion was arrived at to erect 
a new building, providing therein for a large 
chapel, a suit of recitation rooms, rooms for 
public offices, a dining hall, &c. Contracts 
with skillful and experienced mechanics were 
at once entered into, the work was pushed 
rapidly forward during the fall and winter, 
and on Friday, April 9th, in the presence of 
a large audience of interested friends of the 
school and distinguished visitors the dedica- 
tory exercises took place. 

The opening prayer was made by Rev. Dr. 
Westwood, of Lancaster. This was followed 
by an address of welcome by Miss Jane Eliza- 
beth Leonard, for a long time one of the lead- 
ing teachers connected with the school. Her 
address was very appropriate and well writ- 
ten. Ex-Governor Pollock was the next 
speaker, and the applause with which he was 
received showed that the services he had ren- 
dered the cause of education in general, and 
the Millersville Normal School in particular, 
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with these old wings on every floor, the corridors run- 
ning to and adjoining it on either side. The entire 
frontage of the Normal School, as it now stands— 
fronting the Millersville road—is over 300 feet in 
length, presenting an imposing appearance. The 
chapel building is four stories in height, surmounted 
by atower of generous dimensions, with handsome 
Mansard roof. Inside this tower is mounted a deep, 
rich-toned bell, 1,000 pounds in weight. On the first 
floor we find the Trustees’ room, dining-room, pantry 
and kitchen. The dining-room contains 14 long tables, 


| with a capacity to comfortably seat 30 persons each— 
| ornearly 450 persons, Ascending to the second story 


by means of a broad stair-way—which continues the 
same width, to the upper stories—we reach the Prin- 
cipal’s office, book room, (where students aresupplied 
with books, stationery, etc.,) chapel and two recitation 
rooms. The Principal’s room is commodious and 
handsome, finished in walnut and ash, and most taste- 
fully and comfortably furnished. But the centre of 
attraction is the chapel, and we think it will bear a 
close inspection and careful description. It has a 
capacity to seat 1,000 persons. The stage is large 
and plain—the front being formed of alternate strips 
of walnut and ash, to correspond with the wainscot- 
ing and the benches. At either end of the stage is 
a substantial walnut railing, and the speaker’s desk 
secretary’s table, chairs and other furniture are also of 
solid walnut. The room has 14 large windows—24 


| panes of glass each—and each window has inside 


shutters. The apparatus for lighting at night consists 
of five very handsome bronze chandeliers, one large 
one—having twelve lights—in the centre, and a 
smaller chandelier, with six lights, in each corner of 
the room. The frescoing has been done by our well- 
known artist, Mr, Louis Reingruber, who has cer- 


| tainly added new laurels to his already enviable fame. 


were fondly remembered. The Governor | 
made an excellent speech as he always does. | 


Governor Pollock was followed by State Su- 
perintendent Wickersham who gave a brief 
history of normal schoolsand pointed out the 
influences that had brought about the estab- 
lishment of the normal school system of Penn 

sylvania. He added some facts connected 
with the founding and growth of the Nor- 


mal School at Millersville. Prof. Edward | 


Brooks, the principal of the school, then de- 
livered an interesting address, showing how | 


the school had risen from a small beginning 
to its present important position as the largest 
and most influential normal school in Amer- 
ica. Prof. Brooks also read numerous letters 
from invited persons giving reasons why they 


could not be present and wishing the school | 


continued prosperity. 
The Lancaster papers made full reports of 
the proceedings. We take the following de- 


scription of the new buildings, slightly altered, | 


from Zhe Express: 


The new building is a beautiful structure, 128 feet 
in length and 60 in width, and is placed between the 
right and left wings of the old Normal, or what is 
known as the ladies’ and the gentlemen’s buildings. 
A noticeable feature is that the new chapel connects 





On either side of the stage are beautiful life-size 
figures, representing “Clio” and “ Urania.’’ The 
ceiling is varied with classic busts and symbolic de- 
signs. Looking down upon the stage is the face of 
Shakespeare, the matchless genius; to the left, Sir 
Isaac Newton, the prince of science; next, Horace 
Mann, America’s greatest educator, whose purity of 
life was as noted as his ability; to the right the noble 
face of Thomas H. Burrowes looks down upon you; 
further on, the face of Mary Somerville, a great, good 
and intellectual woman; Mary Lyon, the founder of 
the celebrated Mount Holyoke seminary; and last, 
but not least, the busts of Washington and Jefferson— 
the first the father of his country, and the second the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. The 
whole design is beautiful, and the colors are so finely 
blended as to excite the admiralion of the most criti- 
cal. At the rear end of the chapel is a hand- 
some marble tablet, upon which are inscribed the 
names of the building committee who reared this 
monument of art, viz.: Messrs. Abraham Peters, Ed- 
ward Brooks, Jacob M. Frantz, Jacob G. Peters, An- 
drew M. Frantz, George Levan and P. W. Hiestand, 
and to whose untiring energy and good judgment the 
buildIng owes much of its beauty and convenience. 
Above the principal’s office are the library rooms 
of the large and flourishing societies of the school— 
the Page and the Normal; and above these and the 
chapel—the height of the chapel being two stories— 
are twelve recitation rooms of various sizes, each one 
large enough to accommodate a class of from forty to 
fifty students, and others many more. These rooms 
are now in full use. They are finished in oak, and 
are provided with a plenitude of blackboard surface. 
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The natural science room has large cases filled with 
the apparatus pertaining to that department—some of 


the instruments having been imported at great cost | 


from Germany, where Prof. Baker, now of the Nor- 
mal, learned their use. 


The geography rooms con- | 


tain the latest outline maps; mathematical apparatus 


(including a surveyor’s transit, etc.,) may be found 
in the rooms assigned to that branch of study; the 


room for book-keeping is furnished with new desks | 


of an approved pattern; the drawing and penman- 
ship room is supplied with the necessary furniture ; 
in short, the rooms for all the departments of study 
are arranged with reference to the particular classes 
to recite in them. 

Mr. L. B. McClees, agent for J. A. Bancroft & 
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Co., of 512 Arch street, Philadelphia, furnished the | 


university settee for the chapel, as well as the conve- 
nient and neat Gothic Triumph desks for Prof. Lyte’s 
class-room. 

The old chapel and recitation rooms have been 
turned into students’ reoms, by which accommoda- 
tions have been provided for seventy-five more stu- 
dents than formerly. 
flects creditably alike upon those who conceived and 


| able member; one who, 


The whole improvement re- | 
| respect and esteem. 


carried it out, as well as upon the mechanics who did | 


the work. The estimated cost of the new building is 
about $50,000. 

We cannot close this part of our report, however, 
without referring to a large, plain marble tablet, 
which adorns the wall at the end of a corridor in the 
old building, and which bears upon its face the names 


| and gifted son; next, to th 


| and lastly, to his pupi 


of the founders of this great Normal School—the men | 


who stood by it when it took courage to do so—when 
personal risk and even sacrifice of means was called 
for. The inscription is as follows: ‘Founded in 
1854: Barton B. Martin, Jacob R. Barr, John Brady, 


jr., Daniel S. Bare, Jonas B. Martin, building com- | 


mittee; John B. Denison, architect.” 


+> + — 


| signedly to the will of o 
| cerely deplore the loss to « 
abilities of our worthy frie: 
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JosePpH M’Carty.—The Teachers’ Institute of the 
Fourth School District, Scranton, Penna., convened 
March 2oth, and out of respect to the memory of the 
late Joseph McCarty, adjourned without transacting 
the usual business. Prof. Roney appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare for publication the subjoined pre- 
amble and resolutions : 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from our midst our esteemed co-laborer, Joseph Mc- 
Carty, at a time when, after a course of 
study at Cornell University, he had commenced to 
display the rich treasures of a well-stored mind; and, 

Whereas, We deem it desirable to record our ap- 
preciation of the noble traits that adorned his charac- 
ter, his unselfishness, his disinterestedness, and his in- 
flexible fidelity to truth. 

Resolved, That this cx 


successful 


ps of teachers has lost an 
in the brief period during 
which he has been associated with us, has by his gen- 
tle manners, faithfulness in the discharge of his duty 
and varied intellectual acquirements, won our entire 


Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy 
to his surviving and sorrowing mother, in this, the hour 
of affliction, for the irreparable loss of an affectionate 

se relatives who, by his un- 

timely death, have lost a fond brother or dear friend ; 
ls, who will henceforth miss the 

pleasant smile and the k eeting of their zealous, 
devoted and beloved teac 


Resolved, That while 


na pI 

her. 

owing submissively and re- 
wing sub yi 
Heavenly Father, we sin- 

ur Institute of the rare 

f d, 
Committee.—Helen M. Howell, Josephine Warren, 


Maggie Moffatt, P. F. Durkan, and M., J. Lovern, 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, )} 
HARRISBURG, May, 1875. f 
E publish below the able opinion of Judge 
Gordon, of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 


\ 


| below adopted this view of t 


vania, on the question of the right on the part of | 


school directors to levy and collect on real estate, for 


school purposes, a tax of ¢hirteen mills on the dollar. | 
It will be seen that it sustains the interpretation given | 


the law by the School Department, and will relieve 


hundreds of school districts in the state from a heavy | 


weight of anxiety, litigation and trouble. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, ) 


Northern District Supreme Court. j ree. 


ubia Co. 
CUNNINGHAM SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Appeal. 
Argued March 18, 1875. 
GoRDON.— 

The Locust Mountain Coal Company in its bill 
in this case, set forth inter alia, that it is the 
owner of large tracts of coal lands in Conyngham 
township, Columbia county, upon which, for school 
purposes for the year 1874, the appellants illegally 
levied a tax of thirteen mills upon each dollar of the 
valuation thereof. Whereas, by the act of Assembly 
of 1854, they have authority to levy an amount not 
greater than that which the law authorizes to be levied 
for county purposes, to wit: ten mills. 


’ | 
Common Pleas 





school assessments; un 


| 
ne 


case and granted a 
the collection of 
the excess of mills. <A careful 
examination of the act of 1854 compels us to dissent 
n 29 of that act requires 
furnish the president and 
d ** with a correct copy of 
the last adjusted valuation of proper subjects and 
things made taxable in the same, for state and county 
purposes, which said property, subjects and things 

} 


no 


t 


preliminary injunction to restra 
ten 


In 
said taxes ove! 
from this conclusion. Secti 
the county commissions 

secretary of the school bx 


’ 


are hereby made taxable fo )] purposes, accord. 
ing to the provisions of this act. This fur- 
nishes to the board of directors, a schedule of those 
objects upon which they may assess their tax. Now 
it matters not that certain articles, found in these as- 


section 


sessment lists, are taxable only for state and others 
only for county purposes, because a// are made taxa, 
ble for school purposes without distinction. 

The act refers in general terms to subjects taxable 
for state and county purposes in order that the valu- 
ations may be uniform, and that those made for the 
commissioners become valuations for the 
iformity is thus obtained and 
Nevertheless these school assess- 
arate and independent 


county 
' 
expense avoided. 
ments are none the 
because based on the county and state valuations. 


less se] 


| Let us select for example three subjects, pleasure car- 


riages, lands and horses ; the first liable only to state, 


The court | the second only to county taxes, and the third to both 
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state and county taxes—a//, however, are subjective 
to school levies and for such purposes they form a 
separate and independent schedule, and the school 
officer is not bound to know for which of the above 
named purposes they are taxable; it is enough that 
they are taxable foreither. Then, having the schedule, 
the next inquiry is, What amount may be levied there- 
on? The 31st section of the act of 1854, furnishes 
the answer. “ The board of directors * * * 
shall proceed to levy and apportion said school 
tax, pursuant to this act, not exceeding the 
amount of state and county tax, authorized by law, 
on all objects * * * made or to be made taxable for 
state or county purposes.’”’ Now, as the obvious 
grammatical structure of this section requires that 
the first clause be immediately connected with the 
last, and that the middle one be transposed or read 
parenthetically, we may arrange them thus: “ Shall 
proceed to levy and apportion said school tax on all 
objects * * * made or to be made taxable for state 
or county purposes, not exceeding the amount of 
state and county taxes authorized by law.”’ 

We can hardly conceive of anything more definite 
than this language. The school director says: I 
have now a lawful list of the subjects which I may 
tax, now what is the amount maylevy? Answer: 
An amount not exceeding the amount, that is, the 
aggregate, the sum total of the state avd, z. ¢. added 
to (for this conjunction implies addition) the county 
tax. We are, therefore, to take the amount of the 
county tax authorized by law at the time when the 
school tax is assessed, now ten mills, and add thereto 
the amount of the state tax, in likc manner author- 
ized at the time of said assessment, now three mills, 
and their sum gives the maximum rate for the school 
assessment. 

According to the construction contended for by 
the appellee, the above rule would apply only to 
articles taxable for both state and county purposes, 
whilst another must be adopted for those taxable 
only for county, and a third for such as are taxable 
only for state purposes, Thus the tax on horses 
must be thirteen mills, upon lands ten, and upon 
watches and pleasure carriages three mills. The 
objection to this construction is that it destroys both 
the uniformity and simplicity of a tax system in 
which both these elements are important, and worse 
than all, it does not properly express the legislative 
will. Again, if our construction of this enactment 
be not correct how shall we interpret the 6th section 
of the act of April 11, 1862,-Ph: L. 472, which 
reads in this wise: ‘ The school tax on all watches 
and pleasure carriages shall be at the same rate on 
the adjusted valuation thereof, as upon other property 
taxable by rate, in the proper (school) district. 

Now, adopt the rule claimed by the counsel for 
the plaintiff as the true one, and we may well ask 
what rate, and what “other property” are here 
meant? Shall we levy three, ten or thirteen mills? 
For, according to his exposition, the “* other proper- 
ty’’ is taxable at all these rates. Clearly the Legis- 
lature of 1862 understood, as we do, that the act of 
1854 authorized but one uniform rate of assessment 
on all property made subject to school tax, and, with 
that understanding, its enactment is free from ob- 
scurity and within the comprehension of the most 
ordinary mind. We are, therefore, the more con- 
firmed in the adoption of this exposition because it ac- 
cords with the legislative interpretation, and because 
it exhibits a coherent, simple and uniform system. 

The decree of the court below is therefore re- 
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versed, at the costs of the appellees, and the pre- 
liminary injunction is dissolved and set aside, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing writing is a 
corect and true copy of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in the case of the appeal of 
the school directors of Cunningham township, Co- 
lumbia county, from the interlocutory decree of the 
court below on the complaint of the Locust Moun- 
tain Coal and Iron Company. 

Witness my hand and official seal this tenth day 
of April, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five. 

J. A. J. CUMMINGs, 
Proth’y Supreme Court, N. D. Penna. 


—— ———— 


MAKING OUT REPORTS. 


Directors have no more important duty to 
perform than that of making out the annual re- 
ports of the districts. This duty was never so well 
performed as last year, and yet there can be improve- 
ment. Ina good many reports the estimated value 
of school property in the district was not given. This 
year let every blank be filled. 


JUDICIAL DECISION, 


In the Court of Common Pleas of Bradford county, 
in the case of Noteware vs. The School District of 
Warren township, Judge Dana held: 

1. That school districts are quasi corporations, 
with powers limited and defined by statute. They 
have only those granted them, and such implied 
powers as will enable them to perform their duty. 

2. The.law expressly gives to them the appointing 
of teachers; prohibits their appointment, except by 
an affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board; 
hence neither the board nor a member of it can dele- 
gate the appointment of a teacher to another; and 
such appointment by another, even at the request of 
a member, is void. 

3. A member may, by himself or through another, 
select a teacher; but there is no legal employment 
until ratified by the board, and entered on their 
minutes. 

4. Employment of a teacher who has not a valid 
certificate from the county superintendent, is illegal. 


—_—___—~»> 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


THE following is the act relating to the election or 
appointment of trustees for the state normal schools, 
passed at the recent session of the Legislature and 
now the law: 

An act to provide tor the election and appointment of trustees 
for the state normal schools, and to further regulate their 
management : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in General Assembly met, and tt ts hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That the pecu- 
niary and other affairs of each state normal school 
shall be managed by a board of eighteen trustees, 
twelve elected by the contributors or stockholders, 
and six appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Sec. 2.—That the trustees, on the part of the con- 
tributors or stockholders, shall be elected from their 
own number, at a meeting to be held on the first 
Monday in May, annually. 
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Sec. 3.—That the contributors or stockholders 
shall, at the annual meeting, select and nominate to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction twice as 
many persons as are to be appointed, from whom, if 
satisfactory to him, he shall appoint the required 
number to act in the board as trustees on the part of 
the state; but if the nominations so made be not sat- 
isfactory to the said Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, he shall, with the advice and consent of the 
Governor, choose others more suitable. 

Sec. 4.—That at the first annual meeting, after the 
passage of this act, of the contributors or stockholders 
of all normal schools now acting as state institutions, 
and at a meeting of the contributors or stockholders 
of all normal school associations applying to the pro- 
per authorities for recognition as state normal schools, 
twelve persons shall be elected trustees on the part of 
such contributors or stockholders; four to serve for 
one year, four for two years, four for three years, and 
thereafter only four persons are to be elected annual- 
ly, to serve for three years; and at the same time said 
meetings of contributors or stockholders shall nomi- 
nate twelve persons to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, from whom, if satisfactory, or if not as 
hereinbefore directed, he shall appoint two trustees to 
serve for one year. two for two years, two for three 
years, the nominations for all subsequent years being 
limited to four, and the appointments to two, to serve 
for three years.. 

Sec. 5.—That seven trustees shall be necessary to 
constitute a quorum to do business, and that, after the 
approval provided for in section seventh of the act of 
one thousand eight hundred and _ fifty-seven, all 


changes in by-laws and rules for regulating the pro- 
ceedings of the board must be approved by the Super- 


indent of Public Instruction. 

Sec. 6.—That the powers and privileges of the two 
classes of trustees in the board shall-be the same; but 
it shall require a three-fourths vote of all the trustees 
present at any meeting of the board to pass any mo- 
tion or resolution on which the yeas and nays are 
called. 

Sec. 7.—That all state appropriations made direct- 
ly to normal schools shall be distributed through a 
commission, consisting of the Governor, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the Attorney- 
General, on such conditions as shall protect the in- 
terests of the state, and do exact and equal justice to 
the several schools, and the conditions of all such ap- 
propriations, when made to aid students in becoming 
teachers, shall be fixed by the law making them. 

Sec. 8.—That no institution shall hereafter be re- 
cognized as a state normal school with an indebted- 
ness exceeding one-third of the value of the property 
belonging thereto, nor without being fully provided 
with buildings, furniture and apparatus, as the law 
requires, 

Sec. g.—That no person shall graduate at a state 
normal school, or receive a state certificate as a prac- 
tical teacher, unless by the affirmative vote of four 
out of the five members of the board of examiners, 

Sec. o.—That a meeting of the principals of the 
several normal schools for the purpose of fixing upon 
a general course of study, and arranging other mat- 
ters coming within their jurisdiction as a body, shall 
be called at Harrisburg by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction whenever he shall deem it necessary, 
Or upon a request so to do made by three principals 
of state normal schools. 

Sec. r1.—That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 

BLAIR.—A good work has been accomplished 
in many of our schools. 

CAMBRIA.—A large and enthusiastic educational 
meeting was held in Johnstown on the 12th and 13th 
of March. 

CRAWFORD.—The success of the schools during 
the past winter was very encouraging 

Forest.—Teachers are still becoming more inter- 
ested in the work of education. 

J&FFERSON.—A number of new school buildings 
will be erected during the coming summer. 

Jun1aTa.—The schools were never more prosper- 
ous. We have a body of live, earnest, efficient, and 
faithful teachers. 

PERRY.—* Spelling bees’’ and summer schools are 
coming into operation. 


> 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. NAME. RESIDENCE, 
Meadville, Crawtord co. 
Loysville, Perry co, 
Limestonev’e, Montourco 
Cardville, Washington co. 


1318} Miss J. Reisinger 
1319 J. W. Morrow 
1320) J]. E. Shadle 
1321|George M. Miller 
1322|Wm. B. Miller . |Bedford, Bedford co. 
1323| Miss.C A. Brockman| Burgettstown, Wash’n co. 
1324| William Milvin. . ss “6 
1325|Edward W. Mouck)/Canonsburg, “ 
1326|L. C. Beal Flatwood, Fayette co. 
1327|A. C. Burns W. Middleton, Wash’nco, 
1328| Miss M. L. Carson . Claysville, “6 
1329| Miss E. H. Connelly Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1330} Kate M. McMannis, Taylorstown, Wash’n co. 
1331| Miss P. Markell . Monongahela City, 
1331| David L. Zerby . Millheim, Centre “ 
1333|Jomah Winfield Pike Run, “ 
1334|H. T. Bailey . . . |Sagamore, ‘j 
1335|Emma W. Bushnell) Montrose,Susquehannaco 
1336|John H. Johnston . | W. Middleton, Wash’n co. 
Montrose,Susquehanna co 


1337|Miss A. J. Miller 
1338 Harman H. Spence|McKnightstown, Adams 
Pittston, Luzerne co. 


1339| Miss M. R. Taggart 
Wilkesbarre, “ 


1340| Miss J. M. Dean 
1341| Miss M. Radcliff Allegheny city, Allegh’y 
Pittston, Luzerne co. 


1342| Miss G. B. Robertson 
1343| Miss S. J. Johnston|Allegheny, Allegheny co. 
Odell, Washington co. 


1344|J. R. Bailey... 
1345| Miss M. E. Merrill . |Towanda, Bradford co, 
1346|I. W. Miller rippecanoe, Fayette co. 
1347| Frederick Yake . Annville, Lebanon co. 
1348| Henry O’Kane Silvercreek, Schuylkill co. 
1349 E. A. Sarge Delano, as 

Coon Island, Wash’n co. 


1350|J. K. Porter 
1351| Mrs. J. V. Lyon . Mahanoy City, Schuylkill 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1352| George A. Smith 
Zion, Centre co. 


1353 H. Hershberger . 
1354) Miss C. E. Churns . | Bradensville, Westm’d co 
Pleasant Unity, “ 


1355 James P. Graham 
1356 Miss Lizzie J. Kelly} Delmont, Westmoreland 
1357|Samuel Skillen ; “6 
1358| Miss M. J. Hebrank 
1359 John H. Johnston . 
1360| Miss E. Zimmerman 
1361 Miss Retta McCain 
1362|Miss Millie Taylor | 
1363 Samuel M. Dumm . |Slate Lick, 
1364| Amost Horst p | Ephrata, Lancaster co. 
1365'C. C, Emigh . |Freeport, Armstrong co. 


Parnassus, 
Adamsburg, 
West Fairfield, o 
Irwin, 66 
Freeport, Armstrong co. 


fi 
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HoME oF THE SovuL.—* Now, I saw in my dream, 
that these two men went in at the gate; and, lo! 
they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. ‘There was also 
that met them with harps and crowns, and gave them 
to them; the harps to praise withal, and the crowns 
in token of honour. Then I heard .in my dream, 
that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said unto them, ‘ Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.’ I also heard the men themselves, that 
they sang with a loud voice, saying, ‘ Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sit- 


as 
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teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever.’ Now, just as the gates were opened to 
let in the men, I looked in after them, and, behold, 
the city shone like the Sun; the streets also were 
paved with gold; and in them walked many men, 
with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 
golden harps to sing praises withal. There were also 
of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord!’ And after these things they shut 
up the gates of the city; which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.” —/ilgrim’s Progress. 
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THE building of the wall of it was of jasper, and 
the city was pure gold like unto clear glass — God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away — And I heard the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps, and they sang, as 


it were a new song before the throne — He shewed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal. In 
the street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life, and the leaves of the tree were for 
che healing of the nations — There shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.—Revelations. 





